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ABSTRACT 

This manual details a curriculum planned to 
accommodate an interdisciplinary appi’oach and includes a calendar of 
activities to illustrate the manner of handling interrelated 
instructional materials. There are four divisions: general 
information, education, sociology, and mental health- General 
information includes a description ot the program, guidelines for 
establishing a program, and performcmce criteria. Teacher education 
includes information on purposes and objectives, the focus and 
function of a teacher, the teaching- learning process, the analytical 
study of teaching, and teaching strategies--developing plans, 
stimulating pupil responsibility, responding to pupils, 
individualized instruction, and reaching tentative conclusions- 
Sociology includes life in the inner city, urban school organization, 
socio-culture aspects of the inner city, developing teaching 
strategies, and deviant behavior- Mental health includes eight 
psychoeducat ional and four group process seminars: determinants of 
behavior, mental processes in learning, internal motivations of 
behavior, striving for autonomy, external influences on behavior, 
case study, information sheets, report outlines, senstitivity 
session, structure of a viable group, personal and interpersonal 
awareness, and interdependence: in problem solving. (MBM) 
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FOREWORD 



Developed by Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory, the Cooperative Urban 
Teacher Education program was devised to provide cultural orientation for potential in- 
ner-city teachers as well as to increase the quantity of their training v/hich deals 
specifically with educational problems common to an inner-city classroom and iow income 
environment. Three years of development and testing have preceded the compilation of 
this manual which now contains the basis for establishing and maintaining an urban 
teacher education program by interested educational institutions. 

Although not intended as a panacea for the ills of urban schools, this manual does offer 
a tested solution to the preparation of teachers which will reduce much of the friction 
which has occurred in our time from sheer lack of understanding the cultures and pro- 
blems of our minority groups. Users may wish to vary the instructional procedures found 
here. If so, they should make their changes with the recognition that results also 
may vary. 



This manual and the work whicfi went into it are based on the assumption that schools 
should contribute to our democracy. The continuing changes in our society brought about 
by the speed of technological development rapidly invalidates our "facts” and increases 
the necessity to prepare pupils to make intelligent decisions based on new evidence which 
they must be trained to gather. In a democracy effective education must meet this obliga- 
tion. Instead of learning to accept passively the pronouncements of the teacher, pupils 
must be encouruged to question, search and reflect, in short, they must be wakened to 
their individual responsibility for their own intellectual, social and emotional development. 



This assumption has obvious implications for a teacher’s training. A teacher cannot re- 
gard himself as the source of all knowledge nor the guardian of the status quo nor the 
architect of an ideal future social order. Neither is his role only that of an interested by- 
stander who coordinates his pupils’ creative endeavors; he must present information, raise 
new questions and help pupils reach conclusions in harmony with the available informa- 
tion. He becomes the director of a continuing research effort in which pupils share 
an increasing responsibility. 



The curriculum this manual proposes is one based on the principles suggested by re- 
search activities at the University of Texas Research and Development Center. This 
curriculum has been planned to accommodate an interdisciplinary approach and has 
been evaluated on this basis. The suggested calendar of activities in the following section 
illustrates the manner of handling interrelated instructional materials. The user should 
refer to this section to get a clear picture of the interdisciplinary approach. Although these 
instructional materials may be used piecemeal, again the user is cautioned not to expect 
the same results as those the entire program offers. 

/ //J X 

GRANT CLOTHIER, (Ed. D.) 
Coordinator, Inner City Teacher Education Program 




Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
104 East Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
August, 1972 



Published by the Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory, a private non- 
profit corporation supported in part as a regional educational laboratory by funds from 
the United States Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare under contract number OEC-3-7-062876-3076. The opinions expressed in this pub- 
lication do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of the Office of Education, and 
no official endorsement by the Office of Education should be inferred, 
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Information retrieval for this manual is achieved by a coding system using an abbreviated 
title for each of the manual’s 4 divisions and numbers which designate sections and 
subjects. 

The 4 divisions: 

GEN-000 General Information 
EDU-100 Education 
SOC-200 Sociology 
MH-300 Mental Health 

Consecutive numbers are used to indicate each additional section and each new subject 
is indicated by -1, -2, -3, -4, etc. 

Therefore, EDU 101-1 is the first section and subject for the division Education. The 
UNIT PLAN carries the number -1, while the subjects -2, -3, -4, etc., enlarge upon 
specific activities described in the unit plan. 

“UNIT PLANS Include Activities, Performance Criteria and Bibliography, 



GEN 000 General Information 

-1 Index 

-2 McREL’s Cooperative Urban Teacher 
Education Program 

The Setting 

Scope of The Program 
Selection of Participants 
History 
References 

-3 Establishing Your Program 

Guideilnes 
Staff Members 
Budget 

*4 Performance Criteria . 

Program Participants 
Suggested Evaiuatlon Measures 
Suggested Performance Criteria 
Estabiishing Criteria 
Assessing The Program 
Evaluation Instruments 
Bibliography 
-5 Calendar 
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-1 Index 

-2 General Information 

Purpose 

Objectives 
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EDU 101 Focus and Function of a Teacher 

-1 UNIT PLAN* 

-2 Seminar Analysis Problems 

“Troubit In River City” 

“Little Hellyon" 

-3 Handout— "Where We Fail Our Teachers” 
-4 Role-Playing 

Role-Playing Activities 
Role-Playing Information 

-5 Filmstrips— "Orientation to Edison 
School," "Orientation to Urban 
Public Schools” 

Discussion Topics 

-6 Seminar Questions— Supportive 
Personnel 

Discussion Topics 

-7 Seminar Questions— Administrative 
Procedures 

Discussion Topics 

-8 Seminar Questions— Community 
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-9 Quiz— "Scared to Death” 

Analysis of "Scared to Death” 

Questions 
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EDU 102 Teaching-Learning Process 
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-2 Seminar Questions— Teaching- 
Learning Assumptions 

Discussion Topics 

-3 Individual Report Questions— 
Teaching-Learning Assumptions 

Report Topics 

-4 Student Qbservation of 
Cooperating Teacher 

Observation Topics 
-5 Evaluation — Performance 
Review Quiz 

Problem 1 
Problem 2 
Problem 3 
Problem 4 

Performance Criteria 

-6 Pre-Post Test - Teaching- Learning Assumptions 
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Teaching 
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Explanation and Uses 
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Performance Criteria 
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Instructions 

Method 
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I Performance Criteria 
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THE SETTING: 



SCOPE OF 
THE PROGRAM: 



SELECTION OF 
PARTICIPANTS: 



GEN 002 



SECTION General Information 



SUBJECT 



McREL'S COOPERATIVE URBAN 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 



INITIAL DEVELOPMENT activities of this program were carried 
out in Kansas City, Missouri. Headquarters for the project were 
locaced in an inner-city elementary school building made avail- 
able by the Kansas City Public School District. According to the 
1970 census, the population of Kansas City is 495,400. The school 
district had an enrollment at the beginning of the 1970-71 school 
year of 70,756. Of this number 50.2 percent were black. Mexicari- 
American and Italian-American pupils constitute smaller ethnic 
minority groups. 

FOLLOWING MARTIN LUTHER KING’S death in 1968, Kansas 
City was the scene of major racial disturbances. In 1969 serious 
disruptions of school activities occurred in one area of the inner 
city for a period of several months sparked by the firing of an 
uncertified teacher. Parents withheld pupils from school and van- 
dalism became a regular occurrence. 

During the past year tensions have eased somewhat although 
outbreaks of violence in secondary schools have been recorded. 
Kansas City is faced with most of the inner-city problems found 
in the major metropolitan centers of our nation but these prob- 
lems have not quite reached crisis proportions. 

THE PROGRAM IS DESIGNED for one 16-week semester in 
which students normally enroll for student teaching. Although the 
designation of course credit is left to the discretion of each par- 
ticipating institution, the content of the program clearly justifies 
credit in the general areas of sociology, psychology or mental 
health, general teaching techniques and student teaching. The 
manual is designed to prepare teachers for teaching kindergarten 
through grade 12. 



RECOMMENDATIONS Since no tenable screening criteria for 
inner-city teachers were available to the developmental staff, 
admission was on a voluntary basis (the percent of blacks volun- 
teering slightly exceeding the national average). Students vyere 
admitted on the recommendation of their parent institution. 
However 8 consecutive semesters of CUTE students have taught 
the Kansas City staff that intelligent recruiting and screening can 
product a better, ahd more sincere student teacher. 

14 
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SUBJECT McREL'S Cooperative Urban 
Teacher Education Program 



SECTION General Information 



ERIC 1 



SELECTION OF 

PARTICIPANTS: 

(Cont’d.) 



HISTORY: 



Now that the CUTE program has become financially self-sustain- 
ing, the developmental staff recommends; 

1. Recruiting by means of posters and informed college counse- 
lors who have accurate information about the scope and de- 
mands of the program. 

2. Advising these counselors that CUTE is only interested in 
serious students who are willing to work. 

3. Raising the tuition to a higher but reasonable fee which non- 
serious students will hesitate to pay. In Kansas the students 
now pay $250 for a semester as opposed to $125.00 during 
the first 7 semesters. 

4. Obtaining a realistic mixture of cultures among the student 
teacher group including other minorities whenever such stu- 
dents are available among qualified applicants. The staff 
recommends recruiting Chicanos, American Indians and Orien- 
tals especially in regions where these minorities are found. 

In February, 1966 the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (AACTE) presented its Distinguished Achieve- 
ment award to Central Missouri State College for the Inner 
City Teacher Education project, a joint venture between the col- 
lege and the Kansas City, Missouri public schools. 

Shortly thereafter, the director and originator of the Central 
Missouri State College Inner City Teacher Education project, Dr. 
Grant Clothier, joined the newly organized Mid-continent Re- 
gional Educational Laboratory. 

The same year the AACTE received a grant from the U. S. 
Office of Education under Title XI of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act to organize the Institute for Advanced Study in Teach- 
ing Disadvantaged Youth, 

Shortly after joining the Laboratory, Dr. Clothier met with rep- 
resentatives of private liberal arts colleges interested in the prob- 
lems of urban education and representatives from the Kansas 
City, Missouri and Kansas public school systems. These repre- 
sentatives desired to develop a cooperative program and further, 
to submit a proposal to the NDEA Institute for development 
funds. 

The Cooperative aspects of the program were to be based on 
the Urban Semester program model developed by the Associated 
Colleges of the Midwest. The Inner City Teacher Education pro- 

15 
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SECTION General Information 



SUBJECT McREL'S Cooperative Urban 
Teacher Education Program 



HISTORY: ject of Central Missouri State College served as a prototype 

(Cont’d.) for preliminary thinking concerning program activities. 

The program was financed by a planning grant from the 
NDEA Institute for Advanced Study in Teaching Disadvantaged 
Youth; a grant from the Danforth Foundation; tuition rebates by 
participating colleges; and support from the two Kansas City 
public school systems, Mid-continent Regional Educational Lab- 
oratory and the Multi-Purpose Training Center at the University 
of Missouri at Kansas City. 

In the fall of 1968, the Danforth Foundation provided an addi- 
tional two-year grant to expand field-testing to Wichita and Ok- 
lahoma City. In 1971 the Omaha public school system decided to 
establish CUTE in Omaha, Nebraska. The program is being fi- 
nanced by the school system and tuition rebates from participat- 
ing colleges and universities. Most recently Cooperative Urban 
Teacher Education was cited by the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in the The Education Professions, 1969-70. The annual 
report named CUTE as one of three innovative programs at- 
tempting to solve the problem of educating students from low- 
income families. The Cooperative Urban Teacher Education 
program received an award for distinguished achievement in 
teacher education from the AACTE in 1970. In August of the 
same year, CUTE was selected for presentation to college presi- 
dents, deans, administrators and faculty members concerned with 
teacher education at the AACTE's School for Executives. 

REFERENCES: MORE DETAILED INFORMATION about the development of the 

program may be obtained from the Mid-continent Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratory. Copies of the evaluation instruments may 
also be obtained from the Laboratory with the exception oMhe 
j "Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory” which is published by 
i the Psychological Corporation, New York, New York. 

Following is a list of available information describing develop- 
ment of McREL'S Inner City Teacher Education program. The 
purchase price is to recover printing costs. A 20% discount may 
be applied to orders for 10 or more copies of a book. They may 
be ordered from the address below. 

Innovation in the Inner-City (January 1969). A report of the first year's 
development of McREL's Cooperative Urban Teacher Education program tor 
the disadvantaged. Seventy cents. 

Cooperation: A Key to Urban Teacher Education (June 1969). A report on 
the operations of school systems, colleges and other agencies necessary to 
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SUBJECT McREL’S Cooperative Urban 
Teacher Education Program 



SECTION General Information 



REFERENCES: 

(Confd.) 



operate an inner-city teacher education program. (May be obtained through 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, Number One Dupont Circle. 
N.W.. Suite 616, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Preparing Teachers for Urban Schools: An Annotated Bibliography for 

Teacher Education (August 1969). A selective reading list for undergraduate 
teacher education candidates preparing to work in inner-city schools. (Maybe 
obtained through the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, Number One 
Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 616, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Coopefative Urban Teacher Education Graduates— A Follow-up Study of 1967- 
68 (November 1969). A report dealing with the question— What happens 
to the students who graduate? (The graduates are the participants of the 
Kansas City CUTE program for the 1967-68 school year). Fifty-five cents. 
Summary of the Cooperative Urban Teacher Education Evaluation 1968-69 (No- 
vember 1969). A summary of the 1968-69 evaluation report of the CUTE 
program operating in Kansas City, Missouri: Oklahoma City. Oklahoma; and 
Wichita, Kansas. Forty-five cents. 

Evaluation Report: Cooperative Urban Teacher Education (CUTE) program, 
Fall 1969 (March 1970). An evaluation summary for the 1969-70 school year, 
with each semester being reported separately. Fifty-five cents. 

Evaluation Report: Cooperative Urban Teacher Education (CUTE) program, 
Spring 1970 (March 1971). A continuation of the above report. Fifty-five cents. 
Cooperative Urban Teacher Education Graduates — Follow-up Study No. 2, 
1967-69. (March 1971) A study of graduate teachers who completed the pro- 
gram one or two years ago. Fifty-five cents. 

Now I Have Known Me (Spring 1970). A monograph reporting the steps being 
taken within the CUTE program to develop good mental health in students. 
The report includes a log kept by a student teacher. $1 .25. 

McREL 1970 Annual Report. A description of the Laboratory's programs. Free. 
Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
104 East Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
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ESTABLISHING YOUR PROGRAM 




GUIDELINES; 



STEP1 



STEP 2 



STEP 3 
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ORIGINALLY the Cooperative Urban Teacher Education program 
intended to recruit students from small liberal arts colleges feel- 
ing that this group contained a large untapped source of poten- 
tial teachers, but small enrollments and adverse finances pre- 
vented these colleges from affording such activities individually. 
In the 3 locations where developmental activities occurred, a con- 
sortium arrangement was operated including large state-sup- 
ported institutions as well. However, the curriculum content of 
this manual may be used by one college in cooperation with an 
urban school system. 

THE LABORATORY BELIEVES the following guidelines will 
enable institutions in other regions to form cooperative arrange- 
ments for successful inner-city teacher education programs: 

INITIATING THE COOPERATIVE CONCEPT It usually will be 
necessary for one institution to stimulate interest, form tentative 
plans for group consideration and establish contact with other 
nearby agencies and institutions. 

CONTACTING INTERESTED INSTITUTIONS Initial meetings 
should include persons who can make commitments for their in- 
stitutions. Without administrative support, serious consideration 
of a program is not possible. 

ORGANIZING AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE After a group of in- 
stitutions have committed themselves to support a cooperative 
inner-city teacher education program, an advisory committee 
representing these institutions should be formed to function in a 
policy-making capacity. It should be responsible for developing 
the program, selecting participants, approving the instructional 
staff,and determining the general policies guiding program oper- 
ation. Formation of the committee is the key to the implemen- 
tation of the program. One such committee was comprised of one 
representative from each participating school system and institu- 
tion of higher education selected by the administration of each 
institution. The committee chose one of its own members as 
committee chairman. 

ESTABLISHING THE PROGRAM The following major problems 
will be faced by nearly every group: 
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STEP 4 Financial Support Early in the development process each in- 

(Cont’d.) stitution must agree to assume an equitable share of the finan- 

cial burden. Contributions may include tuition reimbursement, 
use of school facilities, support from foundations or governmen- 
tal sources or joint use of faculty members from participating 
institutions. | 

Student Participation Participating institutions must agree on | 
policies governing admission to the program. Since student i 
teaching is an integral part of the program, students obviously | 
must meet educational requirements of their parent institution. ^ 

3 

Instructional Stall The advisory committee should select the | 
staff. Since the staff members function as agents of each 
participating institution, they should meet the standards of | 
these institutions. | 

Academic Calendar Time allotted for the semester field ex- a 
perience must reflect the calendar arrangements of participat- 
ing institutions. Dates for beginning and ending semesters 
usually vary among individual institutions, but a minimum of 
16 weeks is essential for effective operation of the program. | 

i.| 

Academic Credit Provisions should be made for a full semester 

of college credit. The advisory committee may wish to stan- 
dardize credit offered through the program, or it may permit 
each institution to determine course credit for individual stu- :| 
dents. Since teacher education course names vary from insti- 
tution to institution and since students' needs differ, the latter .Ji 
alternative is recommended. Students should participate in all 
facets of the program regardless of credit actually received. 

Curriculum Content The advisory committee should be respon- ;J 
sible for approving curriculum content. Ideally the program 
should include the basic mental health, sociology and teacher i| 
education material contained in this manual. | 

Facilities The program should be located in, or adjacent to, | 
inner-city educational facilities. It is advantageous to house |.| 
students in one centralized location. Such housing enhances | 
interactions among students and establishes them in an en- | 
vironment consistent with their experiences. | 

Student Costs The program expense to students should not | 
exceed the cost of a comparable period on campus. ‘i 
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STEPS COOPERATION FROM NONEDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

A successful inner-city teacher education program must draw 
heavily on the resources of the urban community, A staff mem- 
ber should contact the many noneducational organizations in- 
volved in the inner city and secure their cooperation for the ac- 
tivities outlined in this manual. 



STAFF MEMBERS: ACADEMIC BACKGROUND Personnel responsible for operating 

an inner-city teacher education program will be instructing col- 
lege students; therefore their academic qualifications must be 
in harmony with college standards. The master’s degree is gen- 
erally the minimum academic requirement. Because the program 
is field-centered, informal and flexible in its organization, some 
special qualifications are highly desirable. 

FLEXIBILITY All staff members must feel comfortable working 
as a part of an instructional team. They should be able to adapt 
their teaching to meet unexpected occurrences. The urban setting 
provides unusual opportunities each semester. Crises in urban 
affairs occur regularly, and instructors must be able to adapt 
curricular content to meet situations arising from these events. 



INNER-CITY TEACHING EXPERIENCE Participating students 
view such experience as an essential prerequisite for the teacher 
education staff and the likelihood of community acceptance is 
greatly enhanced if the staff has such a background. 

EXPERIENCED SOCIOLOGIST The sociologist must be field- 
oriented and have a working knowledge of urban sociology. 
Noneducational community agencies usually cooperate in field 
experiences. A tremendous amount and variety of sociological 
activities are available in the inner city. The sociologist must be 
aware of these opportunities. 

MENTAL HEALTH ORIENTATION Although the mental health 
instructor need not be a practicing psychiatrist, his psychological 
orientation should be compatible with this approach if the men- 
tal health material in the manual is to be of value to him. 



FAMILIARITY WITH PROGRAM CONTENT The content and 
techniques described in this manual represent a synthesis of out- 
standing procedures for preparing inner-city teachers. If the pro- 
gram is to be successful, the instructional staff must be familiar 
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STAFF MEMBERS: 
(Cont'd.) 



with thGSG procGdurGs. It would bG hGipful for prospGctivG staff 
membGrs to spond a SGmGstGr as a part of an opGrational tGam, 
whGTG this is possibiG. 



SELECTION OF COOPERATING TEACHERS OvGr 85 pGrcGnt of 
thG Kansas City- graduatGs fait that tharG should bG a bGttGr 
selGction of cooporating tGachers. Ovor 50 porcent commGntGd 
that thGir cooporating tGachors appoarod unrGCGptivG to thG CUTE 
program and did not sGem to undorstand its objsctivGS. Teaching 
GxperiGncG in inner-city schools is not sufficient criterion for 
selection if a tGachor is unsympathetic to inner-city people and 
their needs. 



BUDGET: 



DIFFERENCES IN SALARY SCALES across the country make the 
cost of implementing this program vary considerably. The extent 
to which cooperating institutions are willing to contribute facili- 
ties, equipment and staff time further affect implementation 
costs. 



THE LABORATORY HAS FOUND public schools generally have 
been willing to provide physical facilities for initiating programs. 
Thus personnel and equipment costs have constituted the major 
items of expense. A representative budget for these items during 
the 1970-71 academic year in the Mid-continent region follows; 



O 
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ESTIMATED EXPENSES- 

Personnel: r,r,r, nn 

Director/Elementary Education Specialist (1 person). $16,000.00 

Secondary Education Specialist 14,000.00 

Sociologist (1/2 time) 7,500.00 

Mental Health Specialists (part-time) 5,000.00 

Secretary 5.000.00 

Benefits (15%) ^-1°5.00 

Cooperating Teachers (60 at $80 ea.) 4,800.00 

Conferences: 

Orientation (2 per year) 1,000.00 

Transportation: 

Recruiting, Supervision, Field Experiences rou.uu 
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Office Equipment: 

Desks, typewriter, file cabinets, 

duplicating machine 

Office Supplies: 

Communication Costs: 

Video Equipment: 

(1/2", 2 complete units) and 16 mm film projector 

Books and Program Materials: 



2.500.00 
500.00 
500.00 

2.750.00 
1 , 000.00 



TOTAL 



$68,485.00 
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PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 



Summary: How the Laboratory staff established the performance criteria for 

evaluating the program's participants is given here as a guide 
to those using the manual who wish to evaluate their own 
program. 
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PROGRAM 

PARTICIPANTS: 



SUGGESTED 

EVALUATION 

MEASURES: 



TARGET POPULATION for the Laboratory's program consisted 
of college seniors who were ready to do student teaching and 
who were interested in teaching in inner-city elementary or 
secondary schools. 

OBJECTIVES FOR TEACHERS By the end of the program the 
prospective teacher was able to: 

• Understand both his own and his pupils' attitudes, insecuri- 
ties, anxieties and prejudices. 

• Understand both his own and his pupils' environment and 
CLilture. 

• Be knowledgeable of and competent in reflective teaching 
methods for inner-city learners. 

FOUR EVALUATION MEASURES were selected by the staff in 
order to collect data which would indicate the effects of the 
program on students. A brief statement follows on what the in- 
struments are designed to measure. More detailed information 
can be found under Evaluation Instruments, page 6 of this section. 

MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY (MTAI) To mea- 
sure those attitudes of a teacher which predict how well he 
will get along with pupils in interpersonal relationships and in- 
directly how well satisfied he will be with teaching as a vocation. 

CULTURAL ATTITUDE INVENTORY (CAI) To measure teacher 
compatibility in culturally deprived schools. 

TEACHER SITUATION REACTION TEST (TSRT) To assess a 
person's perceptions of the kinds of teacher behavior which are 
appropriate in a variety of classroom circumstances, 

McREL INTERACTION ANALYSIS (MIA) To record teacher-pupil 
verbal interaction in the .classroom. 
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SUGGESTED 

PERFORMANCE 

CRITERIA; 



AT THE END of the program the prospective teacher should 
score; 

1. 40 or more on the MTAI. 

2. 190 or more on the CAI. 

3. 480 or more on the TSRT. 

4. .1% or more on category 1 of the MIA, 

5. 2% or more on category 2 of the MIA. 

6. 2% or more on category 3 of the MIA. 

7. .1% or more on category 41 of the MIA. 

8. 6% or less on category 6 of the MIA. 

9. 3% or less on category 7 of the MIA. 

10. 1% or more on category 12 of the MIA. 



ESTABLISHING THE FOLLOWING information from authors of these tests was 
CRITERIA: used to determine the above suggested performance criteria. 

MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY (MTAI) ?! 



PERCENTILE RANK EQUIVALENTS 
FOR RAW SCORES ON THE MTAI FOR 
GRADUATING EDUCATION SENIORS (B. ED.) 



Rank 


Early 

Childhood 


Elementary 


Secondary 

Academic Nonacademic 


99 


118 


118 


116 


107 


95 


112 


113 


107 


101 


90 


106 


108 


101 


96 


80 


100 


100 


90 


85 


75 


97 


96 


86 


80 


70 


94 


93 


82 


76 


60 


88 


88 


74 


71 


50 


83 


82 


68 


67 


40 


77 


73 


62 


62 


30 


72 


64 


56 


54 


25 


69 


59 


53 


49 


20 


64 


55 


49 


44 



25 
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ESTABLISHING 

CRITERIA: 

(Cont’d.) 



Percentile Rank Equivalents, (Cont'd.) 



Rank 


Early 

Childhood 


Elementary 


Secondary 

Academic Nonacademic 


10 


52 


41 


37 


30 


5 


45 


31 


23 


14 


1 


4 


11 


4 


-11 


N 


108 


150 


237 


185 


Mean 


80.4 


77.4 


67.8 


63.3 


SD 


22.6 


24.7 


24.3 


25.4 



CULTURAL ALTITUDE INVENTORY (CAI) Skeel (1966) reported 
that on her 48-item CAI mean score for 119 elementary educa- 
tion majors, prior to the student teaching experience, was 
183.68; the standard deviation, 9.78. 

TEACHER SITUATION REACTION TEST (TSRT) Because the 
form utilized in the evaluation of this program is a slightly 
modified version of the original instrument, the performance cri- 
terion was established arbitrarily by the evaluation staff. 

McREL INTERACTION ANALYSIS (MIA) Information from Ami- 
don and Flanders relative to the following categories making a 
distinction between direct and indirect teachers was used. 

Category 1: Little difference in the use of this category is found 
between direct and indirect teachers. Indirect teachers may use 
up to .5%, while direct teachers usually use less than .1%. 

Category 2: Direct and indirect teachers seem to use practically 
the same number of statements fitting into Category 2. The aver- 
age amount of praise used is about 2% of the total time of the 
classroom interaction. 



Category 3: Only about 2% of the tallies of direct teachers fall in 
Category 3, but about 9% of indirect teacher statements fall in 
this category. 

Category 6: Direct teachers use about 8% and indirect teachers 
only 4% of the total interaction time in giving directions. 



Category 7: The direct teacher employs criticism about 5% of the 
time and the indirect teacher less than 1% of the time. 
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ASSESSING THE BY CALCULATING the percentage of students who meet the 

PROGRAM: performance criteria on the evaluation measurements it is ex- 

pected that the higher the percentage, the more effective the 
program (See chart page 5.) 



i FOLLOWUP STUDY The Laboratory staff suggests these ques- 

I tionnaires as part of a followup study on the student teacher 

I graduates. 

i NOTE: Quostlonnalres and forms are available from the Inner Clly Teacher 

( Education Program, 104 E. Independence Ave., Kansas City, Missouri B4106. 

1. Cooperative Urban Teacher Graduate Questionnaire is a 4- 
; part questionnaire which requires that the graduates give their 

views on various aspects of the program. 

; 2. The Questionnaire for Principals and Supervisors shows indi- 

[ rectiy what kind of teachers the program prepares for inner- 

‘ city schools. The students are rated by their principal or su- 

I pervisor according to above average, average or below average. 

i 3. The Questionnaire on Employment Status has been used to 

; determine whether the program actually provides inner-city 

I schools with qualified teachers and indicates the retention 

i power of graduates teaching in the inner city. 

i STUDENT LOGS Student teachers keep a daily record of their 

reactions to the program to help determine where adjustments 
i can be made in the program. 

Sm MH 300-3, Student Logs. 
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OTHER SUGGESTED methods for a followup study include: 

1. Determine the number of graduates who express pleasure in 
teaching innqr-city children. Because of training in the pro- 
gram, the graduates are expected to understand inner-city 
children better and therefore like them more, than do those 
teachers who have no such training. 

2. Measure the change in pupils who have been taught by the 
student teacher graduates. It is expected that pupils will learn 
more from graduates who participated in such a program as 
this because of the understanding and skills in reflective teach- 
ing the graduates would have learned. 

NOTE: Methods and queitlonnalres for these two suggestions have not been 

devised es of the present by Labpratory staff. 

' 27 
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PERFORMANCE CRITERIA MET BY CUTE STUDENTS 







TOTAL 




MTAI 










MIA CATEGORIES 




GROUP 


SEMESTER 


STUDENTS 


elementary 


lecondary 


CAI 


TSRT 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(41) 


(6) 


(7) 


(12) 








number 


°/o 


number 


°/o 




















Kansas City 1 


Fall 1967 


22 












82 


64 


73 


82 




50 


86 




Kansas City 2 


Spring 1968 


18 


9 


67 


9 


67 


94 


94 


28 


50 


94 




56 


100 




Kansas City 3 


Fall 1968 


19 


12 


50 


7 


43 


95 


53 


20 


70 


50 




35 


90 


75 


Kansas City 4 


Spring 1969 


27 


11 


64 


16 


50 


75 


79 


7 


50 


39 


32 


50 


100 


82 


Wichita 1 


Spring 1969 


27 


14 


36 


13 


62 


81 


81 


15 


81 


48 




93 


85 


19 


Oklahoma 1 


Spring 1968 


30 


30 


53 






83 


87 


25 


14 


57 


36 


46 


86 


32 


Kansas City 5 


Fall 1969 


16 


8 


25 


8 


38 


56 


87 


6 


19 


31 




44 


81 


50 


Wichita 2 


Fall 1969 


37 


17 


65 


20 


65 


92 


86 


22 


73 


14 




76 


81 


38 


Oklahoma 2 


Fall 1969 


22 


22 


36 






73 


77 


18 


9 


68 


9 


73 


100 


14 


Kansas City 6 


Spring 1970 


21 


13 


69 


8 


50 


71 


76 


43 


90 


10 


19 


71 


57 


38 


Wichita 3 


Spring 1970 


29 


8 


25 


21 


48 


83 


63 


43 


67 


20 




77 


67 


47 


Oklahoma 3 


Spring 1970 


25 


25 


54 






83 


87 


9 


74 


70 


9 


61 


91 


17 



EVALUATION MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY (MTAI) 

INSTRUMENTS; xhe MTAI (Cook, Leeds and Callis, 1951) is a widely used 

instrument designed to measure those attitudes of a teacher 
which predict how well he will get along Vi/ith pupils in inter- 
personal relationships and indirectly how well satisfied he will 
be with teaching as a vocation. It is recommended by the 
authors as suitable for measuring the effectiveness of a teacher 
education program. 

The MTAI is a Likert scale with 150 five-option items. The op- 
tions range from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree," where- 
as, there are no "right" or "wrong” answers. The test is scored 
so that item responses keyed "correct" are given a value of +1 
and item responses keyed “incorrect” are given a value of -1. 
Scores may range from -150 to +150. 

A teacher ranking at the high end of the scale should be able 
to maintain a state of harmonious relations with his pupils char- 
acterized by mutual affection and sympathetic understanding. 
The pupils should like the teacher and enjoy school work. The 
teacher should like the children and enjoy teaching. Situations 
requiring disciplinary action should rarely occur. The teacher 
and pupils should work together in a social atmosphere of co- 
operative endeavor, of intense interest in the work of the day 
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EVALUATION 

INSTRUMENTS: 

(Cont’d.) 



O 




and with a feeling of security growing from a permissive atmos- 
phere of freedom to think, act and speak one’s mind with mutual 
respect for the feelings, rights and abilities of others. Inade- 
quacies and shortcomings in both teacher and pupils should be 
admitted frankly as something to be overcome, not ridiculed. 
Abilities and strengths should be recognized and used to the ut- 
most for the benefit of the group. A sense of proportion involving 
honor, justice and honesty is essential. Group solidarity resulting 
from common goals, common understandings, common efforts, 
common difficulties and common achievements should char- 
acterize the class. 

At the other extreme of the scale is the teacher who attempts 
to dominate the classroom. He may be successful and rule with 
an iron hand, creating an atmosphere of tension, fear and sub- 
mission; or he may be unsuccessful and become nervous, fearful 
and distraught in a classroom characterized by frustration, rest- 
lessness, inattention, lack of respect and numerous disciplinary 
problems. In either case both teacher and pupils dislike school 
work; there is a feeling of mutual distrust and hostility. Both 
teacher and pupils attempt to hide their inadequacies from each 
other. Ridicule, sarcasm and sharp-tempered remarks are com- 
mon. The teacher tends to think in terms of his status, the cor- 
rectness of the position he takes on classroom matters and the 
subject matter to be covered rather than in terms of what the pu- 
pil needs, feels, knows and can do. 

Normative data in MTAI manual and innumerable studies 
dealing with reliability and validity are found in Buros' Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, (1953, 1959 and 1965) and the Hand- 
book of Research on Teaching (Gage, 1963). The manual also 
contains evidence which indicates the instrument is only slight- 
ly susceptible to attempts to "fake good." 

The manual, booklets and answer forms were published by the 
Psychological Corporation, 304 East 45th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 10017. 



CULTURAL ATTITUDE INVENTORY (CAI) 

The Cultural Attitude Inventory (Skeel, 1966) was devised by 
Skeel to collect data relevant to teacher compatibility in cul- 
turally deprived schools. The CAI referred to in this manual was 
revised for McREL by the author so that the instrument might 
serve a similar purpose for the Cooperative Urban Teacher Edu- 

; ■ . . 29 
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EVALUATION cation Program. In the present form, items 18, 34, 42, 44 and 50 

INSTRUMENTS: are slightly different from those in the original instrument. 

(Cont’d.) The revised CAI is composed of 50 statements, most of them 

describing the behavior of culturally deprived children. The 
items are scored on a 5-point scale depending on the subject’s 
agreement with a statement. Possible total scores, therefore, 
range from 250 (culturally compatible) to 50 (culturally 
incompatible). 

Skeel (1966, page 52) reports the reliability of the original in- 
strument as computed by the Kuder-Richardson formula of in- 
ternal consistency to be .46, N=190. She states that her study 
supports the notion that the CAI can be useful in identifying 
those students teachers v/ho should be able to v/ork effectively 
v/ith culturally deprived children (Skeel, 1966, page 74). 



TEACHING SITUATION REACTION TEST (TSRT) 

The Teaching Situation Reaction Test (Duncan and Hough, 
1966) is a pencil-and-paper simulated teaching situation v/hich 
is intended to assess a person's perceptions of the kinds of 
teacher behavior v/hich are appropriate in a variety of classroom 
circumstances such as course planning, handling restlessness 
and inattention, handling conflict between two students, handl- 
ing conflict between a student and the class as a v/hole, working 
v/ith shy students, etc. The form referred to in this manual is a 
slightly modified version of the instrument which has been un- 
der development by Duncan, Jough and others over the past 
ten years. 

A very adequate description of the TSRT may be found in 
Duncan (1966). Briefly, the latest form of the TSRT is a 48- 
item test intended to measure a construct consisting of the 
following dimensions: (1) the type of teacher classroom control — 
indirect versus direct; (2) the classroom relationships the teacher 
has with students— student centered or teacher centered: (3) the 
approach the teacher takes to classroom problem solving— objec- 
tive versus subjective: and (4) the approach the teacher has 
toward classroom methodology — experimental versus 

conservative. 

The form referred to here consists of. 44 items which require 
the student to respond to an inner-city classroom situation by 
ranking a set of 4 teacher behaviors as to their appropriateness 
in light of the situation. Student responses are scored (by a key 
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which reflects agreement with the construct underlying the in- 
strument) according to the procedures suggested by Remmer, 
Gage and Rummel (1965, p. 261). Under these procedures a sub- 
ject's score may range from 0 (total disagreement with the key) 
to 880 (total agreement). 

Duncan (1966) reports a test-retest reliability of .84, with 84 
preservice teachers at the Ohio State University after an interval 
of 8 days. The author also reports 2 studies which indicate the 
unmodified instrument to be fake-resistant. 

Studies reported by the test authors suggest that the test 
will predict student teaching grades as well as teacher perform- 
ance. These include subject matter competence, teacher-pupil re- 
lationships, ability to manage classroom situations and human re- 
lation skills as measured on the Barrett-Lennard Relationship 
Inventory. 

Weber (1968) reports significant correlations between the 48- 
item TSRT and McREL’s 44-item modification (.92, N=30, 44- 
item test— 48-item retest; and .94, N=30, 48 item test— 44 item 
retest) indicating a relationship between the two forms which is 
extremely high. 

McREL INTERACTION ANALYSIS (MIA) 

The McREL Interaction Analysis is a modification of Flanders' 
10 category teacher-pupil interaction system which is the most 
widely used classroom observation device. This system can be 
used "live" by an observer coding in the classroom and does not 
require tape recording for later coding. 

Despite the small number of categories, this system has proved 
useful in research and jeacher training, in part because of the 
sophisticated manner in which the observation data are pre- 
sented. The matrix technique, developed by Flanders, allows for 
the preservation of the sequential nature of the data which 
means that a reader can tell from looking at a matrix what 
preceded and what followed every verbal behavior of both the 
teachers and the pupils. 

This system has been used in many different types of re- 
search. In general, the results are similar in both field and ex- 
perimental studies. Indirect teaching relates more than direct 
teaching both to positive pupil attitudes, to pupil cognitive 
growth as measured by achievement tests and to I.Q. scores in 
primary grades. The more the teacher accepts and encourages 
pupils in contrast to directing or criticizing them the more pupils 
seem to learn and the better they like it. 
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THE MIA HAS 14 CATEGORIES 

1. Teacher accepts feeling. 

2. Teacher praises or encourages pupil. 

3. Teacher accepts, clarifies or uses ideas of pupil. 

4. Teacher asks straight questions. 

41. Teacher asks probing questions. 

5. Teacher gives information or lectures. 

6. Teacher gives directions to pupils. 

7. Teacher criticizes or justifies authority. 

8. Pupil responds to teacher initiated questions. 

81. Pupil reads aloud teacher assignment. 

9. Pupil initiates talk. 

10. Constructive activity without distinct observable interaction. 

1 1. Disruptive silence or confusion which does not direct activity 
to an acceptable learning objective. 

12. Different pupil talking following a first pupil speaker. 

THE VERBAL BALANCE in this modified system is divided into 
2 major categories: teacher talk (Catfjgories T7) and pupil talk 
(Categories 8-9, 12). In addition, teacher talk can be classified as 
direct (Categories 5-7) or indirect (Categories 1-41). A teacher’s 
direct statements minimize Ihe freedom of the pupils to respond; 
whereas, a teacher’s indirect statements maximize the freedom of 
the pupils to respond. 



THE I/D RATIO (ttie ratio of the number of tallies in Categories 
1-41 to the number of tallies in Categories 1-7) reflects the 
relative number of indirect and direct teacher statements. An 
I/D ratio of .33 means that for every 2 direct statements there 
is only 1 indirect statement. The revised I/D is calculated without 
Categories 4, 41 and 5, and indicates whether the teacher is 
direct or indirect in motivation and control. 

TRAINING OBSERVERS Observers should be trained until inter- 
and intra- observer reliability coefficients are consistently above 
,85. 

These coefficients are calculated by a formula proposed by 
Scott (1955); 

'TT - ..Po.teP^-( 1) where Po 
" ■ 1-Pe ^ 
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EVALUATION 

INSTRUMENTS: 

(Cont’d.) 



is the proportion of agreement, and Pe the proportion 
agreement expected by chance which is found by squaring 
the proportion of tallies in each category and summing 
these over all categories: 



j 

of j 



Pe 



K 

s: 



( 2 ) 



In formula (2) there are K categories and Pj is the proportion ^ 
of tallies falling into each category. 1T', in formula (1), can be ex- ■ 
pressed in words as the amount that two observers exceeded 
chance agreement divided by the amount that perfect agreement ' 
exceeds chance. For intra-observer reliability each observer’s re- 
liability is calculated by using the average of all observers (in- 
cluding his own) as the second set of data. i 

TRAINING KITS can be ordered from Association for Productive i 
Teaching, 5408 Chicago Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55417, i 
Phone (612) 827-4393 and/or read Flanders, Interaction Analysis ■ 
in the Classroom: A Manual for Observers, University of Michi- ; 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Revised Ed. 1966. ' 

See Analytical Study of Teaching— McREL Interaction Analysis Observation, EDU; 
103-2, and McREL Interaction Analysis Matrix, EDU 103-3. 



) 

f 

I; 

I 

f. 
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Summary: The first 8 weeks of the 16- week program are devoted to seminar 

activities and observations plus field work. During the last 8 
weeks student teaching is done, supplemented by group seminars 
held twice a week to allow student teachers the opportunity to 
discuss their problems. 



THE FIRST PLANNING THE CALENDAR The interdisciplinary staff of educa- 

j 8 WEEKS: tionist, sociologist and psychologist meet to plan the calendar 

I of seminars and field work. 

( 

I FLEXIEIILITY is important when planning the calendar so as to 

I allow enough time to cover those subjects of most concern to 

each new group of student teachers. The opening sensitivity ses- 
sion, the initial classroom observations and the seminar, EDU 
101, Focus and Function of A Teacher are standard introduction 
to the program. 

SCHEDULING of education seminars and activities and the 
mental health seminars is done according to their presentation in 
this manual. Some variation may be desired depending on the 
particular needs of the student teachers. 



MOST FLEXIBLE The sociology instruction varies the most be- 
; cause of such limitations as availability of panel speakers and 

I convenient scheduling of community visits and field work. 

I THE WEEKEND LIVE-IN is suggested during the middle of the 

' first 8 weeks since by this time student teachers have becorne 

familiar with the inner-city community, the people and their life 
• styles. 

f 

FREE TIME should be planned carefully so that student teachers 
can complete the required field work. NOTE: Near the end of the 
suggested calendar a visit to a children's mental health clinic 
and work with juvenile delinquents were scheduled following the 
O mental health and sociology seminars of related instruction. 

ERJC OC-. Page 1 of 3 
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SUGGESTED CALENDAR OF ACTIVITIES 

(first 8 weeks) 



1st Week 



2nd Week 




3rd Week 



4th Week 



5th Week 



6th Week 



7th Week 



6th Week 



o 

ERIC 



SOC 202-1 
Seminar 



SOC 202-1 
Field Work 
MH 302-3 (4-5:30 
p.m.) 



EDU 102-1 
Seminar 



EDU 102-5 
Observations 
MH 302-3 (4-5:30 
p.m.) 



EDU 104-1 
Film 



SOC 203-2 
Seminar 
SOC 203-4 
Seminar 
MH 302-4(4-5:30 
p.m,) 



SOC 202-1 
Seminar 



EDU 102-1 
Seminar 



EDU 103-1 
Seminar 



SOC 203-1 
Seminar 



EDU 104-8 

Microteaching 

Seminar 



EDU 103-1 
Seminar 



MH 301-3 
Lecture 



EDU 103-1 
Observations 



EDU 104-1 
Seminar 



MH 301-4 
Lecture I 



hMfE IlMt 



EDU 102-1 
Seminar 

MH 302-3 (4-5:30| 
p.m.) 



SOC 203-1 
Panel 



Mac I iMt 



EDU 104-1 
Seminar 



SOC 203-1 
Role-Playing 
MH 302-4 (4-5:30| 
p.m.) 



SOC 203-1 
Seminar 



I h't ( ItMl 



EDU 104-8 

Microteaching 

Session 



EDU 105-1 
Seminar 



SOC 203-4 
Seminar 

MH 302-4 (4-5:30| 
p.m.) 



EDU 106-1 
Seminar 



EDU 106-1 
Seminar 
MH 302-4 (4-5:30 
p.m.) 



EDU 107-1 
Seminar 



EDU 105-4 

Microteaching 

Seminar 



n<[ l TIME 



VISIT 

CHILDREN'S 
MENTAL HEALTH 
CLINIC 



SOC 205-1 
Interviews 



EDU 107-1 
Seminar 



Mat I iMt 




Isoc 205-1 
Se'.ninar 



iniurviuwa 

SOC 205-1 Involvement In Juvenile Detention Home Activities (5-8 p.m.) 



EDU 108-1 
Seminar 


EDU 108-1 
Seminar 


MH 301-6 
Lecture 


SOC 200-2 

Performance 

Criteria 


EDU 108-3 

Microteaching 

Session 


( ■■■■ ■. 

SOC 205-1 
Field Work 
MH 302-4 (4-5:30 
p.m.) 


♦ mi ’ ,Mi 


EDU 108-1 
Seminar 


EDU 108-3 
Lesson Plans 
MH 302-4 (4-5:30 
p.m.) 


f mM ’ '^^t 
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THE SECOND DURING THE SECOND 8 WEEKS student teachers do their stu- 

! 8 WEEKS: dent teaching. The last 2 days of student teaching are set aside 

for individual oral conferences, 

See MM 300-2 Performance Criteria. 

INTERDISCIPLINARY GROUP SEMINARS are held in the after- 
noons of the first 3 days of student teaching. These seminars 
called, "Interaction About Concerns," have been incorporated to 
help the student teachers deal with the pressures which develop 
when they are suddenly required to take professional responsi- 
bility in the classroom. 

“INTERACTION ABOUT CONCERNS" seminars give student 
teachers from both elementary and secondary levels a chance 
to exchange solutions to unique classroom problems evident dur- 
ing these initial student teaching days. Discussion with the inter- 
disciplinary staff helps student teachers to relate their 8 weeks 
of seminar experiences to the real situations they are facing now. 

GROUP PROCESS SEMINARS Twice weekly student teachers 
meet with fellow student teachers and mental health specialists 
to discuss personal and professional conflicts. During these in- 
formal sessions the students are allowed to express freely any 
concerns they may have regarding their own teaching problems, 
their relationship with their cooperating teacher, the program 
staff, the school system or the program. These sessions help the 
student teacher resolve personal anxieties and develop a healthy 
mental attitude necessary for professional competency. 

STUDENT LOGS Reactions are recorded daily, beginning the 
first day of the program, and are never read by the staff until 
after the program when these logs are valuable evaluation 
sources. Both positive and negative recordings should be ex- 
pected, and are useful in revealing what the participants would 
suggest as improvements in the program. 

Se« MH 300-3. 
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SUBJECT INDEX 
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Number of Pages 

EDU 100 Teacher Education 

-1 Index ^ 

-2 General Information 3 

Purpose 

Objectives 



EDU 101 Focus and Function of a Teacher 

-1 UNIT PLAN* 2 

-2 Seminar Analysis Problems ^ 

“Trouble in River City" 

"Little Hellyon” 

Questions for two Problems 

-3 Flandout — "Where We Fail Our Teachers" 2 

Definition of Teacher Role 

-4 Role-Playing 3 

Role-Playing Activities 
Role-Playing Information 

-5 Filmstrips— "Orientation to Edison School," 2 

"Orientation to Urban Public Schools" 

Discussion Topics 

-6 Seminar Questions— Supportive Personnel 1 

Discussion Topics 

-7 Seminar Questions— Administrative Procedures 1 

Discussion Topics 

-8 Seminar Questions— Community Resources 1 

Discussion Topics 

-9 Quiz— "Scared to Death" 2 

Analysis of “Scared to Death" 

Questions 

Performance Criteria 



EDU 102 Teaching-Learning Process 

-1 UNIT PLAN* 3 

-2 Seminar Questions— Teaching-Learning 1 

Assumptions 

Discussion Topics Page 1 of 4 



Number of Pages 

EDU 102 Teaching-Learning Process (Cont'd.) 

-3 Individual Report Questions— Teaching-Learning 2 

Assumptions 

Report Topics 

-4 Student Observation of Cooperating Teacher 1 

Observation Topics 

-5 Evaluation— Performance Review Quiz 2 

Problem 1 
Problem 2 
Problem 3 
Problem 4 

Performance Criteria 



-6 Pre-Post Test-Teaching-Learning Assumptions 2 

EDU 103 Analytical Study of Teaching 

-1 UNIT PLAN* 2 

-2 McREL Interaction Analysis Observation 3 

Rules for MIA Observers 
Behavior Categories 

-3 McREL Interaction Analysis Matrix 1 

-4 Questions for Observing Student Teachers 

Discussion Topics 1 

EDU 104 Teaching Strategies— Developing Plans 

-IE UNIT PLAN* Elementary 4 

-IS UNIT PLAN* Secondary 4 

-2 Sample Unit Outline 2 

-3 Daily Planning Guide 1 

-4 The Problem Project 1 

Steps in Problem Solving 
-5S Seminar Questions — Classroom Objectives 

and Discipline — Secondary 2 

Discussion Topics 

-6 Observation Guide for Student Teaching 2 

-7 Microteaching Instructions 3 

Microteaching 

-8 Microteaching — Establishing Set 4 



Explanation and Uses 
Lectures 
Teaching Aids 
Cautions!!! 

Ideas in Conflict 
Performance Criteria 

-9 Critique Form — Establishing Set 2 

Instructions 

Method 
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I Number of Pages 

f 

I EDU 104 Teaching Strategies — Developing F'ans (Cont'd.) 

Purpose 

1 Additional Comments 

( -10 Pupils’ Evaluation Form — Establishing Set 2 

Instructions 

I Questions for Pupils 

j Performance Criteria 

\ 

i 

I EDU 105 Teaching Strategies — Stimulating Pupil Responsibility 



1 -IE UNIT PLAN* Elementary 3 

[ -IS UNIT PLAN* Secondary 2 

s -2 Seminar Questions — Influences on Learning 2 

I Discussion Topics 

I -3E Seminar Questions— Development of Teaching 1 

I Skills— Elementary 

i -4 Microteaching— Probing Techniques 2 



i Explanation and Uses 

I Performance Criteria 

i -5 Critique Form— ^ 

t Probing Techniques 

I Positive Behavior 

; Negative Behavior 

Performance Criteria 

) 

I EDU 106 Teaching Strategies— Responding to Pupils 

! -IE UNIT PLAN* Elementary 3 

! -IS UNIT PLAN* Secondary 3 

j -2 Seminar Questions — Evaluating Teaching 1 

Strategies 

' Discussion Topics 

I -3 Seminar Questions — Pupils’ Home "I 

; Environment 

i Discussion Topics 

-4 Microteaching— Reinforcement 3 

i Definition 

Methoas 

Cautionlll 

' Performance Criteria 

j -5 Critique Form— Reinforcement 2 

Identification 
Positive Nonverbal 
Positive Verbal 
Negative Reinforcement 
Performance Criteria 




EDU 107 Teaching Strategies— Individualized Instruction 

-IE UNIT PLAN* Elementary 
-IS UNIT PLAN* Secondary 



4Q 



3 

3 



3 



Number of Pag 



EDU 107 Teaching Strategies— Individualized Instruction (Cont’d.) 

-2E Seminar Questions— Individualizing 1 

Instruction — Elementary 

Discussion Topics 

-2S Seminar Questions— Individualizing 1 

Instruction — Secondary 

Discussion Topics 

-3E Seminar Questions— Informal Reading 1 

Inventory — Elementary 

Discussion Topics 

-4 Seminar Questions— Social Structure of the 1 

Classroom 

Discussion Topics 

EDU 108 Teaching Strategies— Reaching Tentative Conclusions 



-IE UNIT PLAN* Elementary 2 

-IS UNIT PLAN* Secondary 2 

-2 Seminar Questions— Validity of Conclusions 1 

Discussion Topics 

-3 Microteaching — Achieving Closure 2 

Explanation of Closure 
Examples 

Performance Criteria 

-4 Critique Form — Achieving Closure 2 

Instructions 
Methods of Closure 

-5 Pupils' Evaluation Form 1 

Instructions 
Questions for Pupils 
Performance Criteria 



‘Includes Unit Activities, Performance Criteria, Bibliography. 
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Summary: 

PURPOSE: 
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EDU 100-2 

SECTION Teacher Education 

SUBJECT GENERAL INFORMATION 



The overall purpose and objectives for the teacher education 
instruction of the program are given here. The 9 Sections which 
follow give the details for the activities. 

SEMINARS. FIELD EXPERIENCES, STUDENT TEACHING The 

teacher education instruction unit is problem centered and is pre- 
sented through seminars, field experiences and student teaching. 
Members of the instructional staff teach as they hope the student 
teachers will teach. They use inquiry techniques designed to pro- 
mote independent decision making by the pupils. Interaction 
analysis, microteaching, child study techniques, case studies, 
role playing, observation and involvement with children and 
adults from the inner-city community are integral elements of 
this instructional method. 

INFORMALITY IS THE KEYNOTE of all student-staff relation- 
ships. Student teachers are encouraged to question, disagree or 
ask for clarification of any problem under consideration. Al- 
though the teacher education staff is greatly influenced by 
educators such as Ernest Bayles, Morris Bigge, Arthur Combs, 
Nathaniel Cantor and Earl Kelley, student teachers are not arbi- 
trarily forced to accept a particular set of educational principles. 
Students are introduced to a variety of assumptions about the 
educational process and choose strategies consistent with 
the teaching-learning assumptions which are most accept- 
able to them. 

FLEXIBILITY IMPORTANT REQUISITE During the 3 years of 
development and pilot testing, instructional solutions to major 
problems to inner-city teachers were developed. It was discov- 
ered, however, that a rigid "teaching-package approach” is not 
successful because flexibility is a prime requisite when people of 
different cultures are working together. Field experiences and 
seminars should vary according to the experiences and back- 
ground of each group of student teachers. 

CALENDAR The first 8 weeks of the program emphasize field 
experiences and seminars while the time spent in classroom 
observation and instruction is gradually increased. Because stu- 
dents teach full time {luring the last weeks of the program, they 
have much less time. for seminars during this period. While stu- 

Page 1 of 3 
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PURPOSE: 

(Cont'd.) 



OBJECTIVES; 



er|c 2 



dent teachers are teaching, they are visited weekly by staff j 
members wtio schedule individual conferences as often as j 
needed. 

See Calendar, QEN 005. 

FOCUS AND FUNCTION OF A TEACHER, EDU 101 

To define limits of teacher responsibility. 

Acquaint student teachers with support services available to 
them. 

Describe information available from school records. 

TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS, EDU 102 

To explore the nature of society: 

Democratic, autocratic and laissez faire social behavior. 
Indoctrinative and non-indoctrinative teaching approaches. 

Understand nature of learner: 

Theories about capabilities of the mind, their implications 
for education. 

How one learns: "Behaviorism” and "goal insight" learning 
theories. 

Teaching behaviors in: "Inquiry teaching," "memory level" 
and "non-reflective" methods. 

Be aware of the nature of knowledge: 

Diverse philosophical theories about the nature of know- 
ledge and how it is acquired. 

Limitations of each theory. 

Implications of each for educational practice. 

Selecting a view consistent with the student teacher’s 
chosen philosophical framework. 

ANALYTICAL STUDY OF TEACHING, EDU 103 

To classify verbal behavior of teacher and pupil on McREL Inter- , 
action Analysis form in order to ascertain degree of interac- 
tion in a specified period. / 

Provide reliable evidence of classroom behavior. 

Enable teacher to analyze his own behavior and compute the 
the ratio o^direct and indirect influence he is using. 
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OBJECTIVES: 

(Cont’d.) 



TEACHING STRATEGIES— STIMULATING PUPIL RESPONSI- 
BILITY, EDU 105 

To describe personal nature of learning and necessity for inter- 
action and joint participation. 

Give experience in resolving cognitive conflict. 

Develop skill in "probing" techniques. 

TEACHING STRATEGIES— RESPONDING TO PUPILS, EDU 106 

To define relationship between discipline problems and teacher 
insensitivity to pupils’ needs. 

Introduce alternative techniques for motivating pupils through 
verbal and non-verbal reinforcement. 

Judge effectiveness of teaching strategies by class interest. 
Develop skill in using positive reinforcement techniques. 

TEACHING STRATEGIES— INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION, 
EDU 107 

To learn techniques forgathering information about students. 
Develop skills in sociometric techniques. 

Learn strategies for using pupils’ knowledge to enhance indi- 
vidual learning experience. 

TEACHING STRATEGIES— REACHING TENTATIVE CONCLUS- 
IONS. EDU 108 

To teach pupils to judge a conclusion by the adequacy of evi- 
dence and the harmony between conclusion and evidence. 

Acquaint teachers with need to question the validity of their 
own conclusions as well as pupils. 

Develop skill in achieving closure. 



TEACHING STRATEGIES— DEVELOPING PLANS, EDU 104 

To develop competency in making long- and short-range learning 
plans. 

Learn methods and behavior models consistent with teaching- 
learning assumptions. 

Acquire skills for effective class control. 

Increase opportunity for cognitive discovery. 
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SECTION Focus and Function of a Teacher 



SUBJECT 



UNIT PLAN 




tim«/due uate: 



Seminars, 8 hours; observation In schools, 13 hours; Held work, 6 hours. 



Summary: Describes reasonable limits to teacher responsibility; acquaints 



student teacher with school records and service personnel to help 
with pupil problems. 



River City" and "Little Hellyon." 

See Seminar Analysis Problems, EDU 101-2, and Handout, EDU 101-3. 

DIRECT ROLE-PLAYING Divide student teachers by 2's and 3’s. 
Give each group an envelope containing role information for 
the problems. Each student within the group must pick a card 
which will identify his role in tfio problem. 

See Role-Playing, EDU 1C1-4. 

INTRODUCE MATERIAL from Inner City Simulation Laboratory. 

See BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

SHOW FILMSTRIPS "Orientation to Edison School" and "Orien- 
tation to Urban Public Schools." 

See Filmstrips, EDU 101-5. 



pare it to a modern school in the system with built-in supportive 
personnel and be prepared to discuss in class. 

See Seminar Questions— Supportive Personnel. EDU 101-6. 



UNIT ACTIVITIES: 



Responsibility 



ACTION 



• Instructor 



SEMINAR Direct analysis of written problems— "Troi.ible in 



• Student teachers 
and trained 
observers 



TEACHING AND OBSERVATION in assigned inner-city school. 
Each student teacher will prepare and teach a 20-minute lesson 
while his teaching behavior is coded by a trained observer. 

Saa McREL Intaracllon Analysis Observation, EDU 103-2. 



• Student teacher OBSERVATION Observe in your assigned school and then com- 
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•Administrators 
of local school 
system and 
student teachers 


ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL of the school district meet with 
student teachers at board of education building. 

S»# Seminar Ouesllons— Administrative Procedures, EDU 101<7. 


• Instructor 


SEMINAR Lead a discussion on administrative procedures. 

See Seminar Questions— Administrative Procedures, EDU 101-7. 


•Student teachers 


PRESENT AND DISCUSS FILMS Portrait of a Disadvantaged 
Child: Tommy Knight, Portrait of the Inner-city School and A 
Child Went Forth. 

COMMUNITY SURVEY Make a survey of the community where 
assigned school is located and plan to discuss it in seminar. 

See Seminar Questions— Community Resources, EDU 101-8. 


• Instructor 


SEMINAR Lead a discussion on community resources. 
See Seminar Questions- Community Resources, EDU 101-8. 


PERFORMANCE 

CRITERIA; 


At the conclusion of the unit, the student teachers will analyze a 
problem situation and answer the questions satisfactorily in the 
judgment of the staff. 

See Quia— "Scared to Death," EDU 101-9. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 


BOOKS 

Cantor, N. Dynamics of Loarning. East Aurora, N. Y., Stewart, 1946, Chapters 3. 
5. 1 1. 

Cantor, N. The Teaching-Learning Process. New York. Holt, Rinehart, Winston. 
1953. 

Conant, J. Slums and Suburbs, New York, Signet. 1964. 

Kaufman. B. Up the Down Staircase, New York, Avon Books, 1963. 

Smiley, M. B. & Miller. H. L. Policy Issues in Urban Education, New York, The 
Free Press, 1968. 

OTHER MATERIALS 

Samples of cumulative cards, referral slips, etc. 

Inner-City Simulation Laboratory, Science Research Associates. Orientation 
to Edison School: Orientation to Urban Public Schools. 

FILMS 

Portrait of a Disadvantaged Child: Tommy Knight, McGraw-Hill Textfilms, New 
York. 

Portrait of the Inner-City School. McGraw-Hill Textfilms, New York. 

A Child Went Forth, The American Institute of Architects, Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, and The U. S. Office of Education. 
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Summary: 



“TROUBLE IN 
RIVER CITY"; 



O 
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These two simulated inner-city problems are to be analyzed by 
the student teachers during seminar 

Mable Anderson, recently graduated from Midwest State Teach- 
ers College and a professional teacher by act of Missouri, has ac- 
cepted a teaching position in River City where her husband is 
employed as an industrial engineer. Mable grew up in a small 
town with special interests in Girl Scouts and religious activ- 
ities. Mable enrolled at Midwest at 17, participated in a tradi- 
tional teacher education program and did her student teaching 
in a typical college laboratory school. Upon signing a contract 
with the River Ciiy School system, she was assigned to teach 
fifth grade in an inner-city school. 

At the end of the first semester she returned to Midwest Teach- 
ers College fora visit with some of the educational staff. She re- 
lated the following story to her former educational psychology 
instructor; 

I have a little girl in my class who is sexually fully developed. 

I noticed that all through the hour, while we were reading our 
English assignment, she was reading a magazine slipped in 
behind her reader. I watched for an opportunity and dis- 
covered that she was interested in certain diagrams involving 
the sexual organs of both male and female. I spoke to her 
knowing that she was not doing satisfactory work either in my 
class or in other classes. I asked her if I couldn’t help her in 
understanding some of that material. She seemed very fright- 
ened and said, “Please don't tell my mom about this!" I said, 
"What seems to be the trouble, dear?" She said, “My mom 
would break my neck if she knew I was reading this stuff. She 
has hollered at me and she said she'd punish me if she ever 
caught me reading it. Please, please, don't tell her." The child 
was 12 years old. She would talk to children about friends in 
her neighborhood who were coming home with babies. That's 
the one thing sne seemed to be interested in. She was a ter- 
ribly, terribly disturbed child I knew there was a problem that 
needed attention. I went to the supervisor and asked her what 
I was to do. The supervisor didn't seem to be interested. She 
said, "I don't think we ought to get involved in this matter. 

Page 1 of 4 
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TROUBLE IN 
RIVER CITY”: 
(Cont'd.) 



This is not a matter for the classroom.” So. I said. ' Well, it 
certainly is a matter lor someone." And she said. "If you want 
to, go see the principal." The next day I went to see the prin- 
cipal and I told him about the fact that this little girl needed 
special attention, and I would like to go with her to her 
mother. The principal replied to me. V/e don’t want anymore 
neighborhood troubles and complaining parents on our hands. 
We have a bond issue coming up and her mother could cause 
a lot of trouble. You better let this whole thing alone." Well. 
I feel very guilty about this. I feel something should be done 
I can just see that little girl failing her classes and becoming 
neurot'C and I don't think she ought to be left alone. Some- 
body has got to give her help. It's gotten so that I no longer 
enjoy my dinner and 1 can’t sleep nights because I worry about 
this kid. I simply don’t know what to do." 



LITTLE 

HELLYON”; 



O 
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Pat Clark did most of her student teaching in a first grade class 
at Quinney School. It was singular that she should be assigned 
to the same school upon employment and to the same class, now 
in second grade 

Although Pat considered Darryl a great challenge when she first 
encountered him. he openly expressed his hostility to her. all 
adults, his peers, and himself. 

As a seven-year-old second grader, his feelings seemed even 
more deeply entrenched as he defied, rebelled and engaged in 
negativistic behavior — every hour of the day. Constantly he ver- 
balized to Pat. "I don’t like you or anyone else." 

Darryl’s only satisfying experience was his unusual ability and 
achievement in reading for which he received well deserved 
encouragement. "Fanatical’’ in this area, however, he accepted 
no sense of direction from Pat and. oddly enough, considered 
any adult who entered the room his captive audience — often to 
the dismay of the person as well as Pat. 

When he was turned off by the parent, teacher or visitor. Darryl 
resorted to sullenness, temper tantrums, etc. 

Pat used positive and negative reinforcements to cope with 
Darryl. She praised, smiled and singled him out as a leader . . . 
She was cynical, harsh, extremely reprimanding . She worked 
with him as an individual . . . She insisted he be a part of the 
group, only to continue being baffled by his constant disruptions. 
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“LITTLE Darryl's working mother indicated her inability to cope with his 

HELLYON”: similar actions at home, but she expressed a willingness to co- 

(Cont'd.) operate in any way Pat suggested. Since she was the sole bread- 

winner, she was limited as to how much she could personally 
be involved. 

What is Pat's course of action? She's being consumed with 
thoughts of Darryl and knows— "Something’s gotta give.” 

QUESTIONS 

FOR TWO PROBLEMS: WHAT DO YOU SEE as the fundamental problem? 



DOES THE TEACHER have total responsibility for what hap- 
pens? Why or why not? 



IS THE TEACHER responsible for the total development of the 
child? 



WHAT ARE THE LIMITS of the teacher’s job? 



CAN WE TENTATIVELY DEFINE the functions of a teacher? 



EDU 101-2 
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SUBJECT Seminar Analysis Problems SECTION Focus and Function of 

a Teacher 



QUESTIONS 

(Cont'd.) 



WHAT SUPPORT PERSONNEL or agencies can assist the teach- 
ers? See outline; 

Teacher Support Personnel 



Principal 




Teacher 



Vice Principal 



Other board of education employees are available in most 
city systems to assist teachers and students: 



Out of building helpers: 

• Home-school coordinator 

• Psychologist 

• Pupil service representative 

• Consultants; Reading and 
speech specialist, etc. 



In building helpers; 

• Nurse 

• Counselors 

• Custodian 

• Clerk 
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SUBJECT 
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HAND OUT— "WHERE WE FAIL 
OUR TEACHERS" 



Summary: Condensed from "Where We Fail Our Teachers" by Ruth G. New- 

man, Ph.D. 



O 
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DEFINITION OF THE QUESTION "Where does my role as a teacher stop? Where 

TEACHER ROLE; am I flowing over into jobs of parents, welfare worker, the ther- 

apist? What are my responsibilities and where do they end?" 

THE CAUSE This contusion of the role limits, though trouble- 
some in all the service professions, is particularly so among 
teachers, the more complex and fragmented our society becomes. 
It stems from the very fact of the preponderance of one-parent 
families (that parent usually female) and the further fact of the 
working mother. This is to say nothing of the recognition of edu- 
cators that, desirable oir not, at some level the needs must deal 
with the causes of child behavior if they are to modify it and 
achieve their educational goals. 

SPECIFIC PROBLEMS IN PRACTICE Theoretical concepts of 
the "whole" child, the so-called normal" child and even the "ex- 
ceptional" child have become established as essential under- 
standings for any teachertoday to function. This being so in 
practice then, "How much," the teacher asks, "do I dip into in- 
quiries about a home situation when I know or feel this is the 
source of Mary's sulks and apathy or David’s reading block? 

If I interpret Lucy’s theft of Rosa’s pencil box as a need to take 
some of the popularity and serenity of Rosa, am I acting like a 
teacher or a therapist? 

If I insist, knowing Dick will have little to eat at home, that 
he be fed a snack as he leaves school, am I becoming a 
social worker? 

Do I dare play my hunches or speculate about the dynamics be- 
hind Susy’s repetitive waterfalls of tears, or Tom’s need to hug 
which turns from hug to stranglehold?" 

OUR ANSWER The fact is that "should I" or "can I” or "am I 
equipped for" falls unto useless speculation. It is a pragmatic 
fact that these things must be dealt v/ith for the teacher to be 
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SUBJECT Hand Out 



OUR 

ANSWER 

(Cont'd.) 



"Where Wo Fail SECTION Focus and Function 

Our Teachers" ® Teacher 



able to do her job— for the child to learn, for the group to pro- 
ceed, for the teacher’s basic humanity and sensitivity. How far 
we go in what context depends on the major goals of the job. For 
teachers to be afraid to handle behavior or feeiings or learning 
blocks because another profession has presumably got these pro- 
blems cornered is like a mother rushing a child to the hospital 
for a cut knee. 

the lack From our data, to define her limits a teacher needs 
open and regular lines of communication with those in related 
disciplines who know the setting in which she operates the 
school room. She needs continuing exploration to see if she had 
better let a specialist handle one behavior or condition while she 
handles others. Though that specialist be a tutor, welfare 
worker or a therapist, she will still have to handle the incidents 
that confront her. She needs help to handle them in a way ap- 
propriate to the child, to her group, to the school setting and to 
her own style of approach. This help in most schools is 
often either not forthcoming, infrequent, sporadic, too late 
or too abstract. 
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Summary; The student teacher will consider possible solutions to common 
inner-city problems through role-playing. 

ROLE-PLAYING 

ACTIVITIES: 

Responsibility ACTION 
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• Instructor: 



• Student 
teachers 



ROLE-PLAYING 

INFORMATION: 



DIRECT ROLE-PLAYING 

1. Divide students by 2’s and 3’s. 

2. Give each group an envelope containing role information. 

3. Each student within the groups must choose a card which 
identifies his role in the problem situation. 

REGROUP TO DISCUSS EACH SITUATION 

1. What do you see as the major problem in each situation? 

2. What were your reactions? 

3. What is the teacher’s function in this particular situation? 

4. If the problem requires the teacher to extend the limits of 
professional responsibility, what are the alternatives? 

5. What services by "supportive personnel" might be considered 
if the problem can’t be solved by the teacher? 



SITUATION I 

Pat Hillman, teacher: 

You’re a teacher, who has just given semester grades. You 
marked one of your most outstanding pupils average because 
he was absent at least one half his class periods. Your feel- 
ing— "How can this pupil, Bobbie, rate as high or higher than 
those pupils who’ve been present each day?" 

Bobbie, pupil: 

You’re a pupil whoso absentee record is quite high. You aver- 
age two absences per week because of babysitting with 
younger sisters. You've had violent confrontations with your 

S3 
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SITUATION 1: 
(Cont’d.) 


Bobbi. pupil: (Confd.) 

mother about having to stay home, but she insists, •'You’re 
smart enough to catch up." Your contributions in class are al- 
ways outstanding and you are afi active participant. When pre- 
sent, you receive excellent ratings on all papers you turn in, 
but you’ve just gotten a C for a semester grade and feel you 
deserve more. 

SITUATION II 

Gene Mark, teacher: 

You’re irate about an all-too-frequent occurrence? Dirk has 
had another fight which — in addition to writing dirty four letter 
words and drawing obscene pictures— seems to be all he suc- 
ceeds in doing. You have sent several notes to Dirk’s home, 
but his mother never replies. The few times you had known he 
was listening in class and you knew he knew the answer, he 
wouldn’t even respond when you called on him. You have just 
called Dirk in for a conference. 

Dirk, puoil: 

You’re sullen and hostile. You’re overaged and oversized com- 
pared to your classmates. You’re retarded in all subject areas. 
You don’t know your father and you "hate” your mother, who 
has completely rejected you since you’re a reminder of "your 
no-good father." You have just been called in by your teacher 
because you knocked Stan down after he squealed that you 
wrote all those dirty words on ine building last night. No one 
seems to love you— no one seems to care! 
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SITUATION III 

Francis Pittman, teacher: 

Every time you question or make observations either to Terri 
particularly or to the class in general, Terri loud-talks you and 
belittles what you say, "Aw. teach don’t know from like— no- 
thing!" The situation has become intolerable because the 
taunts and exhibitions of disrespect have become more 
frequent. Terri has just accused you of being prejudiced be- 
cause you gave low grades to many in the room. Things have 
deteriorated to such an extent you can no longer overlook 
Terri, so he has been called in for a conference with you and 
the principal. You’ve contacted the parents who have been ex- 
tremely uncooperative and even seem to egg Terri in a nega- 
tive direction. 

9 *%. 
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SITUATION III Terri, pupil: 

(Contd.) You’re "anti” almost everything, but you are especially suspi- 

ciousand critical of rrtembers belonging to a different race 
than your own. Your parents instilled in you the ideas that. 
"They don’t ever give us a chance . . . VA’hat do they care about 
the poor . . . They don’t know and don’t care anything a- 
bout us . . . Never listen to them — they’re only interested in you 
for what they can get from you . . . We don’t need people like 
your teacher working with our kind . . . Your teacher thinks 
none of us knows anything." You refuse to be reasoned with, 
and insist the low marks you get are because your teacher is 
prejudiced. These thoughts obsess you and you have "sold” 
many of your classmates on the idea that they get poor grades 
because of their race. 

Principal: 

A teacher brings a problem child to you for conference. You 
have not had any indication or been aware of the situation 
you now find has existed for more than a month. 
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Summary; 



DISCUSSION 

TOPICS: 
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SECTION Focus and Function of a Teacher 



SUBJECT FILMSTRIPS- 

•ORIENTATION TO EDISON SCHOOL." 
"ORIENTATION TO URBAN PUBLIC SCHOOL" 



These questions on the 2 filmstrips are discussed during seminar. 



ENVIRONMENT What would you expect the traffic pattern 
around Edison School to be liKe? Why? What problems might 
result? 



What would you expect the housing situation to be like? Why? 
What school problems might result? 



How would this inner-city area compare with middle-income 
neighborhoods in terms of population, racial or national origin, 
employment, crime, health, etc.? 



AGENCIES What agencies serve inner-city areas? What services 
are available? 



What problems might you face in the classroom, and how might 
you utilize the services of such agencies? 
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DISCUSSION PEER GROUPS What, if any, effect do youth gangs have upon 

TOPICS: schools such as Edison? 

(Confd.) 



What are some dangers in generalizing about inner-city schools 
and families? 



PLANNING How important is planning while teaching in an in- 
ner-city school, and how may this be relative to the focus and 
function of teachers? 



PROBLEM CHILDREN What is your reaction to Mr. Corey’s 
statement, "Every effort should be made to have emotionally dis- 
turbed children moved from regular classes.’’? 



What do you feel should be done with these children? Who is 
responsible for them? 



SECTION Focus and Function of a Teacher 
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SUBJECT SEMINAR QUESTIONS- 

SUPPORTIVE PERSONNEL 
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Summary; Student teachers answer these questions on supportive personnel 

in their school, 

DISCUSSION SUPPORTIVE PERSONNEL In what instances were pupils sent 

TOPICS: by the teacher to other personnel for guidance, treatment or 

extra help? Why? 



Inquire about supportive personnel in your building. 
Describe the jobs of the various supportive personnel. 



Do you recognize pupils (by their actions) who might be assisted 
by other personnel? Why? 



FORMS Secure a list or examples of all vital record forms. 

TEACHER’S ROLE How does the regular teacher regard his 
role in the educational process? 



What would you define as being the function and responsibility 
of teachers? 
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SECTION Focus and Function of a Teacher 



SUBJECT 



SEMINAR QUESTIONS- 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 




Summary; Student teachers answer these questions on administrative pro- 
cedures in their school. 



DISCUSSION 

TOPICS: 



ADMINISTRATORS What is the power structure of the system 
to which you are assigned? 



How do administrators view their positions? 



How do administrators view teachers? 



THEIR SERVICES To what extent may you utilize their 
services? 



What limits to their professional ability appear to exist? (For ex- 
ample, the nurse.) 



COMMUNITY How do administrators view community partici- 
pation in the making of school policy? 



What evidences of intellectual stimulation exist in the immediate 
neighborhood: library, art shops, music shops, home pride, indi- 
viduals in the neighborhood, newspapers and magazines— new or 
used, TV anten nas and types of businesses? 



SECTION Focus and Function of a Teacher 
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Summary: Student teachers answer these questions on community resources. 



DISCUSSIOi'J WHAT RESOURCES are available to pupils? 

TOPICS; 



What resources and community support agencies are available 
to the teacher? 



WHAT CHURCHES are predominant? 



HOW DO THE COMMUNITY PEOPLE regard the school? 



WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN for a classroom and teacher in 
this community? 
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Summary; This qui?. measures the student teacher’s grasp of the limits of his 

responsibility and his awareness of other personnel who can help 
with student problems. 
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ANALYSIS OF 
“SCARED TO 
DEATH”: 



STUDENT TEACHERS must analyze this problem situation 
in terms of the questions at the end. 

I came here in September and now it’s April, but that’s a long 
long time to be in the inner city. So many things happened in my 
senior high school building! Let me tell you about just one pro- 
blem. I want to tell you about Marjorie. 

I heard that Marge is the daughter of a gay, drinking, irrespon- 
sible mother, and a justifiably-condemning, suspicious, conserva- 
tive, ambitious, dedicated father, whose discovery of the mother 
in compromising circumstances led him to doubt whether he was 
in fact the father of several of their children. 

Marge, a senior in high school, ca.me here from another state 
with her father, who divorced the mother and gained custody of 
the six children. Her father's second marriage led to a very fine 
rapport between Marge and the stepmother. By the way. I've 
known the family by name and sight ever since I arrived. They 
live here in Oldtown with all the ethnic groups you can imagine. 

As Marge matured, her father developed an intense fear of boy- 
girl relationships which he admitted stemmed from the bad ex- 
periences during his former marriage to his unfaithful wife. He 
objected strenuously to tfie girl having male company, whether it 
was at home, at a basketball game or any place. The stepmother 
often interceded on the girl's behalf but was unsuccessful 
in changing the father's attitude. 

By using a number of ruses. Marge was able to manufacture 
reasons to slip around with a boy whom she was wild about. One 
thing led to another. Pregancy evolved. She was three or four 
months pregnant when she came to me, her sociology teacher, 
and confided her closely guarded secret. She pleaded most pit- 
eously that I not betray her confidence, and confessed she was 
scared to death of her father, so could not get help at home. 
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ANALYSIS 

(Cont'd.) 



QUESTIONS; 



She achieved absolutely nothing in my class all semester. She 
never tried and I never bothered her. Each day now she is either 
absent, sick or asleep during class. I’m really in a dither! What 
shall I do? I think I should help, but how? 

OF WHAT VALUE WOULD INFORMATION be concerning: The 
town in which a teacher is employed, the school system, his 
school in particular? 



WHAT ARE SOME PROBLEMS a teacher might anticipate in an 
inner-city classroom? Why? 



WHERE MIGHT A TEACHER GAIN pertinent background infor- 
mation on a child’s history? Of what value, if any, would it be.-' 
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WHAT ARE SOME ALTERNATIVES if a teacher’s professional 
qualifications limit his effectiveness, or feasibility of total 
involvement. 



TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD SCHOOL RECORDS be used in i 
identifying and solving problem situations? T 



WHAT SUPPORTIVE PERSONNEL might help you deal with the I 
problem? Consider their role as well as the teacher’s focus and j 
function in this situation. j 



WHAT ALTERNATIVES ARE OPEN to the teacher in the above 
problem? Which would you recommend? Why? 

- I 

\ 



PERFORMANCE Each student teacher will do the analysis and answer the ques- 

CRITERIA; tions satisfactorily in the judgment of the staff. 
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tlme/due date: 
Summary: 

UNIT ACTIVITIES: 

Responsibility 

• Instructor 



• Student teachers 

• Instructor 



SECTION Teaching-Learning Process 

SUBJECT IJNIT plan 



Seminars, 5 hours; Individual reports, 3 hours; obsenratlon In schools, 5 hours; 
analyzing teacher behavior, 1 hour claastlme; film and discussion, 1 hour, 
review quiz, 2 hours. 

student teachers study the psychological, sociological and philo- 
sophical assumptions about the nature of society, the learner and 
the learning process as the basis of desirable teaching techniques. 



ACTION 

ADMINISTER PRE-POST TEST to all student teachers early in 
this unit and before they begin teaching. 

See Pre-Poit Test— Teaching-Learning Assumptions, EDU 102-6. 

SEMINAR on current teaching-learning assumptions. Discuss: 

• Nature of society. 

• Nature of learner. 

• Nature of knowledge. 

See Seminar Questlons-Teachlng-Learnlng Assumptions, EDU 102-2. 

REPORTS on above seminar material. 

See Individual Report Questions— Teaching-Learning Assumptions, EDU 102-3. 

OBSERVATION Observe teaching-learning assumptions prac- 
ticed by cooperating teacher. 

See student Observation of Cooperating Teacher, EDU 102-4. 

SEMINAR questions on teaching behavior of cooperating teacher, 
See Student Observation of Cooperating Teacher, EDU 102-4. 

SHOW PROBLEM METHOD film by McGraw-Hill. Films illustrate 
social studies class under effective teacher guidance collecting 
and using their own evidence. 

Part I— Defines problem and illustrates gathering information 
(16 minutes). 

Part II— Illustrates using the information in problem solving 
(18 minutes). 

See BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
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(Cont'd.) 



PERFORMANCE 

CRITERIA: 



GIVE QUIZ 

See Evaluation— Perlormance Review Quiz, EDU 102-5 

ADMINISTER PRE-POST TEST to all student teachers at the con- 
clusion of the unit. 

Soe Pre-PoBt Teat— Teachlno-Learnlng Assumptions, EDU 102-6. 

Student teachers must demonstrate their understanding of the 
unit material on the Performance Review Quiz, EDU 102-6, in 
the opinion of the staff. 

The Pre-Post Test— Teaching-Learning Assumptions, EDU 102-6, 

will be administered at the beginning and end of the unit. Each 
student will demonstrate his ability to deal consistently with 
major teaching-learning assumptions on the post test or he will 
be required to review the material until he can do so. 




BIBLIOGRAPHY: BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

Bnylos, Ernest E. Domocratic Educntioiu}! Thoory, New York, Harper and Row, 
1960. 

3ayles, Ernest E, Pragmatism m Education, New York, Harper and Row, 1966. 
Bayles, Ernest E. "The Role of Educational Philosophy In Teacher Education," 
The Journi]f of Educational Thought. 3. 1969, pp. 151-160 

Biggc, Morris L. Positive Relativism. An Emergent Educationnl Philosophy. New 
York, Harper and Row. 1971. 

Bigge, Morris L. Learning Theories for Tenchers, New York. Harper and Row. 
1964. 

Brameld, Theodore. The Climactic Decades. Mandate to Education. New York. 
Prneger Publishers. 1970. 

Brubacher, John S. Modern Philosophies of Education, 4th ed., New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1969. 

Bruner. J. S. and Oliver, R. Studios in Cognitive Growth, New York, Wiley and 
Sons. 1966, Chapters 1-3 and 7-12. 

Craig, Robert C. Psychology of Loarning and Instruction, New York, MacMillan, 
1966. 

DeCecco, J. P The Psychology of Learning and Instruction, Englewood Cliffs, 
Now Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1968. 

Dewey. John. Democracy and Education, New York, MacMillan, 1916. 

Dewey, John. How Wo Think. Rev. ed.. Boston, Heath, 1933. 

Ennis, R H. "A Concept of Critical Thinking." Harvard Educational Review, Win- 
ter. 1962, pp. 32. 81. 111. 

Hullfish, G. H. and Smith, P. G. Reflective Thinking: The Method of Education. 
Now York, Dodd Mead. 1961. pp 169-246. 

Lmdgroon, Renry C. Educational Psychology in the Classroom, New York, John 
Wiloy, 1967 

Massialas, Byron G. and Zevin. Jack. Creative E neounters m the Classroom 
Teaching and icat niiHj Thiojigh Discoveiy, New York. John Wiley. 1968. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nash. Paul. Authority nnd rrocdom in Educntion. New York, John Wiley. 1S66, 

(Cont’d.) pp. 103-133. 

Pai, Y. and Myers, J. T. (Eds.) Philosophic Problems nnd Education, New York. 
Lippincott, 1967, pp. 189-306. 

Rogers, Carl R, Freedom to Learn, "Studies of the Person," Columbus, Ohio, 
Charles E. Merrill, 1969, 

Scarr. Sandra. "How to Reduce Authoritarianism Among Teachers: The Human 
Development Approach," The Journal of EducationnI Research, 63, April 1970, 
pp. 367-372. 

Shermis, Samuel S. Philosophic Foundations of Education. New York, American 
Book, 1967. 

Strom, R. D. Teachimj in the Slum School. Columbus, Ohio. Merrill. 1965, pp. 
78-84. 

Vandenburg, D. (Ed.) Teaching and Learning. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 
1969, Part I. pp. 3-71. 

FILM 

Problem Method. McGraw-Hill Textfilms. New York, Part I, 16 minutes, Part II. 
1 8 minutes. 
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SUBJECT SEMINAR QUESTIONS— 

TEACHING-LEARNING ASSUMPTIONS 

nicrei. 



Summary: The effect of various teaching-learning assumptions on class- 

room strategies is discussed during seminar. 



DISCUSSION NATURE OF SOCIETY Recognize the contradictory nature of 

TOPICS: democratic, autocratic and laissez faire classroom situations and 

the teacher’s role in each case. Contrast "indoctrinative and 
“non-indoctrinative" teaching approaches. 

NATURE OF THE LEARNER Compare various theones about 
the nature of man and capabilities of the mind. Identify the re- 
sults of these theories on educational activities. Discuss 2 major 
learning assumptions; 

• Goal insight. 

• Behaviorism. 

Identify teaching behaviors related to "inquiry teaching 
method" vs. "memory level" and "non-reflective" method. 

NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE Discuss diverse philosophical views 
of the nature of knowledge and how it is acquired. Consider the 
limitations of each theory. Explain the effects of each premise 
in educational practice. Encourage student teachers to adopt as- 
sumptions consistent with their own concepts. 



TEACHING-LEARNING ASSUMPTIONS 


SOCIAL SETTING 


i Autocratic 


Democratic 


Laissez faire 


HUMAN NATURE 


Bad-activo and 


Neufral-passive 


Neutral-Interactive 


Good'Bctlve 


LEARNING 

THEORIES 


Mental Discipline 
(faculty psychology) 


Stimulus-response 
(connectionism, trial 
and error, conditioning) 


Goal-insight 
(field theory) 


Natural unfoldmont 


PHILOSOPHY 


Some forms of 
absolute tdonlisrn 


Some forms of realism 


Relativistic philosophy 
(Dewey’s pragmatism) 


Existentialism and/or 
Kirkpatrick’s pragmatism 


EDUCATION 


Discipline 


Habit formation 


Continuous reconstruction 
of experience 
(problem approach) 


Permissivism 
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Summary; 

REPORT TOPICS: 
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SECTION Teaching-Learning Process 

SUBJECT INDIVIDUAL REPORT QUESTIONS— 

TEACHING-LEARNING ASSUMPTIONS 



Reports are to be done on the following topics. 



DEMOCRACY IN THE CLASSROOM 

1. Give your definition of democracy. 

2. What are the implications of your definition as far as educa- 
tion is concerned. 

3. What kind of school program do you suggest to be in har- 
mony with your definition? 

4. Is the problem-solving approach compatible with demo- 
cratic ideals? 

5. If so, what is the role of a teacher in the classroom? 

6. Is it undemocratic if a student refuses to accept the rules and 
regulations of school on the basis of his having no part in 
making such decisions? 

7. How can we distinguish between democratic, autocratic and 
lalssez faire teaching behavior? 

NATURE OF LEARNING 

1. Define teaching; learning. 

2. Indicate the answer you agree with: How do the children 
learn? By association, initiation, fear, repetition, memorizing, 
purely intellectually, habit formation, or state any others. 

3. What are the 2 major modern assumptions of learning? 

HUMAN NATURE AND MORALITY 

1. Should children in the inner city be made to accept the moral 
standards of their middle-class teachers? 

2. Is man by nature "selfish," "greedy,” and "egotistical;" or 
"good," "kind" and "gentle?" 

3. What educational difference does it make whether we accept 
for the basis of our philosophy idealism, realism, pragmatism 
or existentialism? 
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Toaching-Learning Assumptions • 



REPORT TOPICS: 4. What are the basic assumptions in regard to human nature? : 

(Cont'd.) Are they pertinent to teaching-learning activities? | 

DISCIPLINE 

1. Ho\A/ can discipline be maintained in the classroom \A/ithou1 
developing a climate of fear and resentment? 



EDU 102-4 



iTicreL 



Summary; 



OBSERVATION 

TOPICS: 



SECTION Teaching-Learning Process 



SUBJECT 



STUDENT OBSERVATiON OF 
COOPERATING TEACHER 



These questions will be considered by student teachers whiie 
they observe their classroom teachers. 



METHOD What type of teaching was evidenced? Autocratic, 
democratic, laissez faire? Give examples. 



BEHAVIOR In what way was teaching behavior indicative of 
the teacher’s phiiosophical assumptions— ideaiistic, realistic, prag- 
matic or existentiaiistic? Give exampies. 



ASSUMPTIONS in what v;ay was teaching behavior indicative 
of teacher’s assumptions regarding the nature of the iearner— 
good-active, bad-active, neutrai-passive, neutrai-interactive? 
Give examples, 



EDU 102-5 



SECTION Teaching-Learning Process 



SUBJECT evaluation-performance 

REVIEW QUIZ 

iTicrei 



Summary: Answers to problems on classroom behavior will demonstrate the 

student teacher’s understanding of this unit work. 

Note: This Is an open book test. Students may use any sources 
they wish except the review quiz work of other seminar students. 



PROBLEM 1: PROBLEM SITUATION 

Sam Smart is an intelligent 12th-grade student who likes to 
voice his opinions. One day in his social studies class, Sam 
engages his teacher in a lengthy, polite disagreement about a 
factual question. The teacher tells Sam that his (Sam’s) an- 
swer can be proven incorrect and starts to change the topic, 
feeling enough time has been spent on this question. Sam 
continues by saying, "Sir, must you persist in error?" 

1. Which of the assumptions in regard to the nature of truth 
was inherent in the teacher’s handling of Sam Smart? Why? 



2. Was the teacher’s approach democratic, autocratic or laissez 
faire? Why? 



3, If you were the teacher, how would you handle Sam? 




Note: Keep questions 1 and 2 In mind. Defend your answer. 
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McREL COOPERATIVE URBAN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM MANUAL 

SUBJECT Evaluation-Performance SECTION Teaching-Learning Process 

Review Quiz 



PROBLEM 2: 
PROBLEM 3: 

PROBLEM 4: 

PROBLEM 5: 

PERFORMANCE 

CRITERIA: 



TWO THEORIES Identify and compare the two main theories of 
learning (as described by Bigge and discussed in seminars) and 
for each theoiy indicate the basic nature ol the learner. 

TEACHING METHOD If the "self-directed learners" are defined 
as "pupils who become increasingly capable of making intelligent 
decisions based on evidence they are able to accumulate, what 
teaching method would you recommend? Defend your answer. 

TEACHER’S ASSUMPTION What is the implication of a teach- 
er's assumption for education if he views human nature as: 

• Neutral-passive? 

• Neutral-interactive? 

• Good-active? 

TEACHER vs. PUPIL If pupils and teacher disagree on the as- 
swer to a question, whose conclusions should be accepted? 
Why? Defend your answer. 

No letter grade will be given. Adequate performance will be as- 
sessed by student teacher’s ability to utilize unit content in fram- 
ing satisfactory answers to the questions. Failure to do so will 
result in a restudy of the unit to achieve these objectives. 
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EDU 102-6 



SECTION Teaching-Learning Process 



SUBJECT PRE-POST TEST-TEACHING- 

LEARNING ASSUMPTIONS 

iTicreL 



Summary: At the beginning and tl'iO end of this unit student teachers will 

take this test to measure their grasp of current teaching- 
learning assumptions. 



I 



j 

AGREE/DISAGREE: 




Name 
Date .. 



TEACHERS have more knowledge and training in the subject 
they teach so students should accept their judgment with- 
out hesitation. 

A DEMOCRATIC TEACHER gives complete control of his class to 
his students. 

LEARNING is any change in behavior. 

A GOOD TEACHER is one who requires absoiute order in the 
ciassroom. 

THE ROLE of a teacher in a classroom is to answer pupil’s 
questions. 

ONE SHOULD question a simple fact "Columbus discovered 
America." 

IF A CERTAIN STIMULUS is repeated, almost any creature even- 
tually responds to it. 

MAN IS NEUTRAL-PASSIVE and his mind should be impressed 
with good habits as soon as possible. 

LEARNING IS change in cognitive set and not necessarily a 
change in behavior. 

IT IS UNDEMOCRATIC if a student refuses to accept the school 
rules because he had no part in making that rule. 
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McREL 



COOPERATIVE URBAN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM MANUAL 



SUBJECT Pre-Post Test— Teaching- 
Learning Assumptions 



SECTION Teaching-Learning Process 



(Cont'd.) 

AGREE/DISAGREE; 

I TEACHER'S DUTY is to lead youngsters to existing beliefs and 
societal values. 



WHAT IS TAKEN TO BE TRUE is always subject to change in 
the light of different data or interpretation, 

SCHOOLS SHOULD emphasize "rightness” of authority and 
views as expressed in textbooks and by teachers. 

"GOOD” AND "EVIL” are value judgments of a particular 
culture. 



MAN IS INHERENTLY selfish, greedy, competitive and evil. 



HUMAN NATURE is acquired through the interaction process of 
man and his environment. 



THE PURPOSE of education should be training individuals who 
have autonomous minds and are able to make intelligent 
decisions. 



THE PURPOSE of education should be to transmi' a body of 
knowledge and to bring about allegiance to the cultural heritage 
of a given society, 



TEACHER'S ROLE is motivator and listener, rather than spoon- 
feeder and lecturer. 



EDU 103-1 



Ricret 

tIme/due dale: 
Summary 

UNIT ACTIVITIES: 

Responsibility 

• Instructor 

• Trained observer 

• Instructor 

• Student teacher 

PERFORMANCE 

CRITERIA: 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 



SECTlOk Analytical Study of Teaching 

SUBJECT UNIT PLAN 



Seminars, 2 hours; observation of cooperating teacher, 5 hours; 
analysis of recorded behavior, 2 hours. 

The student teacher learns to analyze teacher-pupil behavior, to 
compute time spent in lecturing vs. indirect influence and to 
assess the learning environment. 



ACTION 

SEMINAR Discuss various interaction schedules especially the 
Flanders' model and the MIA form. 

CODE TEACHING BEHAVIOR of each student on matrix of MIA 
categories for him. Each student teacher’s behavior is coded by 
a trained observer 3 times (pre, mid and post) for a period of 
20 minutes. The observers are part-time people trained by the 
staff to use the interaction analysis coding. 

See McREL Interaction Analysis Observation, EDU 103-2, and Performance CrI- 
terla, GEN 004, Evaluation Instruments. 

SEMINAR DISCUSSION of student teacher’s behavior after it 
has been observed by trained observer. 

ANALYZE A SEGMENT of another student teacher’s behavior 
which you have observed and recorded on the matrix. 

See Queillona for Observing Student Teachers, EDU 103-4. 

Each student will complete an interaction mairix and compute 
the percentages of each category from the data taken by an 
observer in a practice teaching session. 

See McREL Interaction Analysis Observation, EUlJ 103-2, and McREL Inter- 
action Analysis Matrix, EDU 103-3. 

BOOKS 

Amidon, E. J. and Flanders, N. A, "The Role of the Teacher In the Classroom, 

A Mnnunl for Undorstanding and In'iproving Teacher’s Ciassroom Behavior, 
Minnesota, 1963. 

DeCecco, J. P. The Psychology of Learning and Instruction, New Jersey, 
Prentice-Hall, 1968. 

Flanders, N. A. Teacher Inliuence, Pupil Attitudes and Achievements; Studies in 
Interaction Analysis, Final Report, Cooperative Research Project, No. 397, U. S. 
Office of Education.J960. 
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EDU 103-1 



McREL COOPERATIVE URBAN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM MANUAL 

SUBJECT Unll Plan SECTION Analytical Study of Teaching 



BIBLIOGRAPHY: Flanders, N. A. "Diagnosing and Utilizing Social Structures in Classroom Learn- 

(Conl'd.) ing," 59th Yearbook, Part II, The Dynamics of Instructional Groups, National 

Society for the Study of Education, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1960. 
Chapter 9, pp. 187-217. 

Perrodin, A. F. The Student Teacher's Reader, Chicago, Rand McNally, 1966, 
pp. 270-270. 



EDU 103-2 



SECTION Analytical Study of Teaching 



SUBJECT McRFL INTERACTION 

ANALYSIS OBSERVATION 

nicreL 



Reference: Sec Performance Criteria, GEN 004, Evaluation Instruments. 



RULES FOR MIA 1. Report to the school office a few minutes before you are 
OBSERVERS: scheduied and tell the school secretary who you are and why 

you are there. In addition, indicate that the cooperating 
teacher is expecting you. 

2. If the secretary suggests you talk to the principal, wait to 
see him. Both the principal and the cooperating teacher 
have been notified of your coming. Explain to the principal 
who you are, why you are there and that the cooperating 
teacher is expecting you. 

3. The principal and/or .secretary may take you to the room or 
give you directions on how to get to the room. 

4. When you get to the room, knock. Introduce yourself and ask 
if they are ready for you to come in and record. 

5. If it is possible, ask if this is a review lesson or new material 
is being considered. 

6. Do not talk with the pupils. They may or may not be ex- 
pecting you. If the teacher introduces you to the class, a 
simple "hello" is appropriate. 

7. If the student teacher or cooperating teacher asks questions, 
you may answer briefly, simply and courteously. 

8. While in the classroom, be as unobtrusive as possible. Be 
businesslike, but polite. 

9. Do not argue with anyone if they say you cannot observe. 

10. Avoid expressions of surprise, concern, etc., which may be 
interpreted by the teacher. 

11. After you have finished your recording, leave the room 
quickly. As you leave, thank the teacher and the student 
teacher. Try not to become involved in extended 
conservations. 

12. If you are not sure what to do, call the person who is re- 
sponsible forfresearch and evaluation, 
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EDU 103-2 

McREL COOPERATIVE URBAN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM MANUAL ; 
SUBJECT McREL Interaction Analysis Observation SECTION Analytical Study of Teaching 




RULES FOR MIA 

OBSERVERS: 

(Cont’d.) 



13. Go by the office before you leave and thank the secretary 
and principal, or ask the secretary to thank the principal 
for you. 

14. Remember, you are. a guest of the schools, the principal and 
teachers. 



MIA BEHAVIOR 
CATEGORIES: 



These behavior categories were designated by the McREL version i 
of Interaction Analysis. 



McREL INTERACTION ANALYSIS BEHAVIOR CATEGORIES 



Categories 



Description 



TEACHER: 



i 

i 

j 



1. Accepts 
feelings 



2. Praises or 
encourages 



3. Accepts or 
uses ideas 
of students 

4. Asks 
questions 

41. Asks series 
of probing 
questions 

5. Gives 
information 



6. Gives 
directions 



I eacher accepts or clarifies the feelings of stu- ; 
dent in non-threatening manner. Feelings may i 
be positive or negative. Predicting or recalling 1 
feelings are included. | 

Teacher praises or encourages student cction j 
or behavior. Jokes that relieve tension (not at ) 
the expense of another individual); nodding j 
head or saying "urn hm?" or "go on.” 4 

Teacher accepts, clarifies or incorporates into I 
discussion ideas of student. As teacher brings 
in more of his own ideas, category 5 is 
recorded. 

Teacher asks question about content or pro- 
cedure for student to answer. 

Usually after a 4. This is a series asking for 
further explanation. Include questions which 
stimulate more insights and relationships. May 
be followed by 9’s. 

Teacher gives facts or opinions about content | 
or procedures; his own ideas and rhetorical | 
questions are included; also orienting, demon- I 
strating and modeling behaviors. 

Teacher directs, commands or orders with the 
intent that a student comply. 
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McREL COOPERATIVE URBAN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM MANUAL 



SECTION Analytical Study of Teaching 


SUBJECT McREL Interaction Analysis Observation 


MIA BEHAVIOR 7. Criticizes 

CATEGORIES or justifies 

(Cont'd.) authority 


Teacher makes statements intended to change 
student behavior to what the teacher feels is 
more acceptable: criticizes student behavior; 
states why he’s doing what he's doing; engages 
in extreme self-reference. 


STUDENT; 




8. Response 


Talk by student in response tu teacher; teacher 
initiates contact or solicits student’s statement. 


81. Reading 


Student reading (or singing) aloud if it is part 
of the assignment. For reading an original or 
"research" report, record a 9, 


9. Initiates 
talk 


Student talks about his own ideas, suggestions, 
opinions or criticisms that are not solicited by 
the teacher or change the frame of reference 
established by the teacher; may include ques- 
tions about procedure. 


CLASS: 




10. Construc- 
tive activity 

11, Disruptive 
silence or 
confusion 


No distinct observable interaction. 

Does not contribute to an acceptable learning 
objective. 


12. Conversation 


Student talking following another student 
speaker (an exchange between students). 



McREL INTERACTION ANALYSIS MATRIX 
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EDU 103-4 



SECTION Analytical Study of Teaching 



SUBJECT QUESTIONS FOR OBSERVING 

STUDENT TEACHERS 

iticret 



Summary: 



DISCUSSION 

TOPICS: 



Student teachers consider these questions while observing each 
other's teaching behavior. 

STUDENT TEACHER What techniques for classroom control did 
you observe? 



What teaching techniques did the student teacher employ? 



PUPILS How did pupils respond? 



What teaching behaviors seemed most successful? Why? 

i 

I 



OBSERVER What frame of reference did you use in reaching the 
above conclusion? — 



What other frame of reference might be used? 



How can observations be made more objective? 
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EDU 104-1E 

SECTION Teaching Strategies— Developing Plans 



I 

I, 



SUBJECT 

nicreL 



UNIT PLAN— Elementary 



O 

ERIC 



tIme/due date: 

Summary: 



UNIT ACTIVITIES; 

Responsibility 



Semlnare, 8 hours; observation In schools, 4 hours; microteaching, 8 hours; tu- 
torial activities, 2 hours; role-playing, 1 hour. 

Student teachers learn to plan their lessons around effective 
learning strategies as well as major concepts, and to maintain 
effective classroom control. 



ACTION 



• Instructor 



\ 



• Student teacher 



• Instructor 



SEMINAR Discuss various phases of planning: 

• Purpose of long- and short-range planning. 

• Development and use of unit and daily plans. 

• Teaching major concepts. 

• Maintaining adequate classroom controls. 

• Use of the problem project. 

Sm Sample Unit Outline, EDU 104-2; Dally Planning Guide, EDU 104-3, and 
Problem Project, EDU 104-4. 

OBSERVE COOPERATING TEACHER in assigned classroom to 
discover planning and control techniques. 

SEMINAR DISCUSSION on cooperating teachers’ control 
techniques. 

•What techniques were used to bring the academic and class- 
room controls into balance? 

• How did the teacher stimulate or motivate the pupils? 

• How would you describe the classroom climate? 

• Tell of positive learning outcomes stemming from the teacfi- 
er’s motivation of pupils and his attempt to make content 
meaningful. 

SEMINAR Introduce simulated problems; 

See Inner-City Simulation Laboratory, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Incident 1, Phyllis Smith Asleep in Class. 

Incident 2. Sidney Sams Strikes Out. 

Incident 3. Wesley Briggs and the Class Library Behavior. 

Incident 4. Phyllis Smith's Hearing Problem. 

See Critical Teaching Problems, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Problem 3. Evaluating Teaching Objectives. 

Problem 8, Motivating Students to Work on Class Assignments. 

Problem 14. Relating a Complex Subject to Children Meaningfully. 
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McREL 



COOPERATIVE URBAN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM MANUAL 



SUBJECT Unit Plan— Elementary SECTION Teaching Strategies— 

Developing Plans 



Instructor 

(Cont’d.) 


PRESENT AND DISCUSS film strips: 

Perceived Purpose Why is it important for pupils to see the 
value of what they are studying? What are some different 
methods for promoting a suitable learning set? 

Educational Objectives How may specific instructional goals 
be developed? 

Motivation in Teaching and Learning How are motivation 
and learning induced by presenting content that is personally 
meaningful? 

Controlling Classroom Misbehavior How can misbehavior 
result from classroom situations in which pupils cannot reach 
goals? Is there a correlation between how pupils perceive 
themselves and their classroom behavior? 

DIRECT ROLE-PLAYING of problems from the student teach- 
ers’ classrooms. 


• Speaker or 
resource person 


LECTURE on inner-city discipline problems and how to cope 
with them by a person with that experience. 


• Student teacher 


TUTORIAL ACTIVITIES in community centers near assigned 
schools. This activity may include art and craft classes, adult 
education, etc. Its purpose is to involve the student in the com- 
munity culture. 

Sm Lite In the Inner aty, UNIT PLAN, SOC 201-1. 


• Instructor 


MICROTEACHING Direct activities. 

1. Explain microteaching, its purpose and how it is evaluated. 

2. Discuss and demonstrate technique of establishing set. 

3. Supervise the development of lesson plans for first micro- 
sessions. 

See MIcroteechIng InetrucUone, EDU 104-7, and Microteaching — Establishing 
Set, EDU 104-8. 


• Student teacher 


MICROTEACHING 

1. Develop lesson plans for establishing set. 

2. Teach session with 2 observers. 

3. Have critique session with staff and pupils. 

4. Reteach if needed or desired. 

See MIcroteechIng Inelructlone, EDU 104-7; Microteaching— Establishing Set, 
EDU 104-8, and Critique Form— Establishing Set, EDU 104-9. 



EDU 104-1E 



McREL COOPERATIVE URBAN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM MANUAL 



SECTION Teaching Strategies— 
Developing Plans 



SUBJECT Unit Plan — Elementary 



PERFORMANCE Each student will develop a satisfactory lesson plan and unit 

CRITERIA: plan on an appropriate form. The lesson plan must be approved 

prior to the microteaching session and the unit plan prior to 
student teaching. 

Each student must also be rated satisfactorily by 80 percent of 
the pupils in his microteaching class. If he is unsuccessful, he 
must conduct a reteach session with different pupils. 

Student teachers must successfully perform items 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 

10, 12 and 15 on the Observation Guide, EDU 104-6, in the judg- 
ment of the staff. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

Bayles, E. Theory and Practice ol Teaching. New York, Harper and Row, 1950. 

Partin. 

Bruner, J. Process ol Education. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1960. 

Burton, W. Education lor Ellective Thinking, New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1962. 

Burton, W. The Guidance ol Learning Activities, 3rd ed.. New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1962. 

Curtis, D. K. and Andrews, L. 0. Guiding Your Student Teacher, New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1 954. 

Deutsch, M. "Minority Group and Class Status as Related to Social and Person- 
ality Factors in Scholastic Achievement,' Society for Applied Anthropology, 
Ithaca, New York, 1960. (A paper that supports variations in teaching strate- 
gies— emphasizes reading.) 

Harris, A. J. and Server, B. L. "Teaching Reading to the Disadvantaged Urban 
Negro' First Grade Children, First Year of the Craft Project," (Paper prepared 
for American Educational Research Association, February 18, 1966.) 

Levine, D. U. "Raising Standards in the Inner-City Schools," Occasional Paper 

11, Washington, D. C.. Council for Basic Education, December 1966. 

Rucker, W. R. Curriculum Development in the Elementary School, New York, 
Harper and Row. 1960. Chapters 1, 2 and 3. 

Ryans, G. Characteristics ol Teachers, Washington, D. C., American Council 
on Education, 1961. 

Smilansky. S. "The Effect of Certain Learning Conditions on the Progress of 
Disadvantaged Children of Kindergarten Age,’ Journal ol School Psychology, 
1966, 4, (3), pp. 68-80. 

Stanford Teacher Education Program, Micro-teaching, A Description, Stanford, 
Stanford University Press, 1968. 

Suchman, J. R. Developing Inquiry, Chicago, Science Research Associates, 
1966. Part 1. 

Taba, H. and Elkins, D. Teaching Strategies lor the Culturally Disadvantaged, 
Chicago, Rand McNally, 1966. Chapters 4-13. 

FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 

Educational Objectives, Vimcet Associates, Los Angeles. 

Perceived Purpose, Vimcet Associates, Los Angeles. 
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McREL COOPERATIVE URBAN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM MANUAL | 
SUBJECT Unl.Pl.n-E,eme„,„y SECTION T-c'mng_^S,ra« 



BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

(Cont'd.) 



Controlling Classroom Behavior, NEA. 

Motivation in Teaching and Learning, NEA. 

AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 

Teaching Problems Laboratory. Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1967. 

Inner-City Simulation Laboratory. 

Incident 1. Phyllis Smith Asleep in Class. 
incident 2. Sidney Sams Strikes Out. 

Incident 3. Wesley Briggs and the Class Library Behavior. 

Incident 4. Phyllis Smith's Hearing Problem. 

Critical Teaching Problems. 

Problem 3. Evaluating Teaching Objectives. 

Problem 8. Motivating Students to Work on Class Assignrnents. 

Problem 14. Relating a Complex Subject to Children Meaningfully. 



EDU 104-1S 



nicreL 

tlme/due date: 

Summary: 

UNIT ACTIVITIES: 

Responsibility 

• Instructor 

• Student teacher 

• Instructor 



SECTION Teaching Strategies — Developing Plans 

SUBJECT UNIT PLAN— Secondary 



Seminars, 8 hours; observation In schools, 4 hours; microleaching, 8 hours; 
tutorial activities, 2 hours; role-playing, 1 hour. 

Student teachers learn to plan their lessons around effective 
learning strategies as well as majot concepts, and to maintain 
effective classroom control. 



ACTION 

SEMINAR Discuss various phases of planning: 

• Purpose of long- and short-range planning. 

• Development and use of unit and daily plans. 

• Teaching major concepts. 

• Maintaining adequate classroom controls. 

• Use of the problem project. 

See Sample Unit Outline, EDU 104-2; Dally Planning Guide, EDU 104-3, and 
Problem Project, EDU 104-4. 



OBSERVE COOPERATING TEACHER in assigned classroom to 
discover planning and control techniques. 

PRESENT AND DISCUSS films and tape: 

Maintaining Classroom Discipline Contrasts different de- 
grees of discipline resulting from teachers’ varied approaches. 

Perceived Purpose Why is it important for pupils to see the 
value of what they’re studying? What are some different 
methods of promoting a suitable learning set? 

SEMINAR Introduce simulated classroom problems and 
discuss. 

See Inner-City Simulation Laboratory, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Incident 5, Wesley Briggs and the Class's Library, 
tncidont 7. Wesley Briggs Breaks Bradley Liversay's Watch, 

Incident 18. Wesley Briggs Arrives Early. 

Incident 25. Wesley Briggs Matches Ronald Thurgood, 

See Critical Teaching Problems, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Problem 1. Handling the Constantly Disruptive Child, 

DIRECT ROLE-PLAYING of problems from the student teach- 
ers' classrooms. „ ., x . 
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COOPERATIVE URBAN TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM MANUAL 



SUBJECT Unit Plan — Secondary 



SECTION Teaching Strategies*- 
Developing Plans 



/ 

I 



Instructor 

(Cont’d.) 



SEMINAR 

See Claiiroom Objectives and Discipline, EDU 104-5S. 



MICROTEACHING Direct activities: 

1. Explain microteaching, its purpose and how it is evaluated. 
2.. Demonstrate videotape models. 

3. Discuss and demonstrate technique of establishing set. 

4. Supervise the development of lesson plans for first micro- 
sessions. 

s!f, Ed'u and Microleaching-Eslabllshing 



• Student teacher 



• Speaker or 
resource person 



• Student teacher 



PERFORMANCE 

CRITERIA: 



MICROTEACHING 

1. Develop lesson plans for establishing set. 

2. Teach session with 2 obsen/ers. 

3. Have critique session with staff and students. 

4. Reteach if needed or desired. 



EDU 104-7; MIcroleachIng-EslabllshIn 
EDU 104-8, and Critique Form— Eatabllahing Set, EDU 104-9. 



Set, 



LECTURE on inner-city discipline problems and how to cope 
with them by a person with that experience. 



TUTORIAL ACTIVITIES in community centers near assigned 
schools. This activity may include art and craft classes, adult 
education, etc. Its purpose is to involve the student in the com- 
munity culture. 

See Life In the Inner City, UNIT PLAN, SOC 201-1. 



Each student will develop a satisfactory lesson plan and unit 
plan on an appropriate form. The lesson plan must be approved 
prior to the microteaching session and the unit plan prior to 
student teaching. 

Each student must also be rated satisfactorily by 80 percent of 
e pupils in his microteaching class. If he is unsuccessful, he 
must conduct a reteach session with different pupils. 




btudent teachers must successfully perform items 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 

10 and 15 of the Observation Guide, EDU 104 - 6 , in the judgment 
of the staff. ' 
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SECTION Teaching Strategies— 
Developing Plans 



SUBJECT Unit Plan— Secondary 



BIBLIOGRAPHY: BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

Bayles, Ernest. Pragmatism in Education. New York, Harper and Row, 1966. 

Bayles, Ernest. Theory and Practice of Teaching. New York, Harper and Row, 
1950. Part III. 

Bruner, Jerome. Process of Education. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1960. 

Burton, William. Education for Effective Thinking, New York. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1962. Part III. 

Burton, William. The Guidance of Learning Activities, 3rd ed. New York, Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, 1962. Chapters 13-16. 

Clark, Leonard H. and others, The American Secondary School Curriculum, New 
York. McMillan, 1965. Chapters 3. 4 and 6. 

Curtis. D. K. and Andrews, L. O. Guiding Your Student Teacher, New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1 954. 

Hymes, James L., Jr. Behavior and Misbehavior, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 
1955. 

McGeoch, D. M. Learning to Teach in Urban Schools, New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia Press, 1965, pp. 125-132. 

Smith, B. O. “Conditions of Learning.” published in Morphet, E. L. and Ryan, 

C. O. (Eds.) Designing Education for the Future, No. 2, New York, Citation 
Press, 1967, pp. 61-76. 

National Education Association, Discipline in the Classroom, Washington, 

D. C., NEA, 1969. 

Orstein, A. C. “Teaching the Disadvantaged,” The Educational Forum, January 
1967, pp. 215-223. 

Perrodin, Alex F. The Student Teacher's Reader, Chicago. Rand McNally, 1966. 
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Maintaining Classroom Discipline. McGraw Hill Textfilms, New York, B & W. 
14 minutes 

Perceived Purpose. Vimcet Associates, Los Angeles. 
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Teaching Problems Laboratory, Science Research Associates, Chicago, 1967. 

Inner-City Simulation Laboratory. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY Critical Teaching Problems. 

(Cont'd.) Problem 1. Handling the Constantly Disruptive Child. 



ERIC 
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SECTION Teaching Strategies — Developing Plans 



SUBJECT SAMPLE UNITOUTLINE 

nicreL 



Summary; Sample lesson plan for an entire unit. Written plans clarify 
and organize the teacher’s thinking. They will vary according 
to the teacher's experience and the pupils’ needs. Their degree 
of completeness will lessen as your experience increases. They 
need not be followed strictly if circumstances in the classroom 
suggest a desirable change. Long-range planning involves the 
development of major concepts and goals while the daily plan 
outlines the detailed daily instruction based on consideration 
of the concepts in the unit plan. 



I SAMPLE UNIT 
OUTLINE*: 



Statement of subproblem: 

(Outline content under each subproblem.) 



Development of purpose; 

(Including motivation procedures designed to stimulate 

pupils’ development of purpose— raising of problems and 

subproblems; formation of skills, habits, attitudes, etc.) 



Sources and references: 



Learning experiences: 

(Provision for study time, excursions, experiments, games, 

demonstrations, committee projects, discussion of special 

reports, use of sources, assemblies, displays, newspaper 

articles, school and community projects.) 




Statement of problem: 
(Title of Unit) 



Pupil objectives; 
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McREL COOPERATIVE URBAN TEACHER EDUOATION PROGRAM MANUAL 

SUBJECT Sample Unit Outline SECTION Teaching Strategies-Developing Plans 



SAMPLE UNIT 

OUTLINE*: 

(Cont’d.) 



Evaluation: 

(Test pupils to deter mine growth in major concepts for mally 

in writing or informally and orally.) 



‘Taken from Curtis and Andrews, Guiding Your Student Teachers. 



***** 
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Summary: 



DAILY PLANNING 
GUIDE: 



i 




SECTION Teaching Strategies— Developing Plans 
SUBJECT DAILY PLANNING GUIDE 



A recommended outline to assist the student teacher in his 
daily plans. 



Name Date 

Subject 



ASSIGNMENT 



Purpose: 

(What will be accomplished? Be specific.) 



Procedure: 

(Which method will you use— problem-solving, role-playing, 

discussion, informal lecture, other?) 



Materials: 

(What auditory and visual aids, books, practice sheets, etc. 

will you use?) 



Content: _ 

(Provide for various learning levels.) 

(How will you relate this to pupils’ experiences?) 

(How will you begin? How will you interest the pupils?) 



Evaluation, notes, etc.: 

(How will you determine whether your purpose has been 

achieved?) 



